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ABSTRACT 

The papers that coaprise this docuaent vere delivered 
at the 1973 conference "The Developaent of Huaan Values through 
sports." It is stated in the introduction that the piarticipants are 
of the belief that values can be developed through sport, but such 
developnent is not automatic. The book reports on soae of the 
available research on values in sports and offers uev data; it also 
seeks jto identify those huaan values worth fostering, probleas and 
obstacles in their developaent, and specific recoaaendations for 
iapleaentation. The papers in this docuaent are divided into five 
parts: Rajor Addresses; Special Presentations; Proa the Disciplines; 
Proa the Firing Line; and Group Reports— -RecoBaendations and 
suggestions. The aajor addresses are as ^follows: "Values and 
coapetitive Sport,** "Contribution of a Sports Culture to the 
Developaent of Huaan Resources," "Values through Sports," and "Huaan 
Values in Sports Education and Their Relationship to Social Ends." 
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F(C*evvod 

■ •• j' 

It h commonly believed that particiJDatfoh \n sports engenders and fosters 
human values. Sportsmanship, brotherhood, international understanding and 
tolerance are said to be normal outcom.^s ot athletic endeavors Vigorous 
^ competitive activities ^re harf^ as an ouHet for aggressive impulses Determ- 
ination, courage, cbope^tiyi&ness and loyalty are fisted as traits which rnay accrue 
from competing in orgartti^ gafties, ctimbmg mountains or engaging in persona! 
. combat 9f aVporting nature.. One of the most universally held tenets is that sports 
are a microcosm of life itself and thus serve as a laboratory where a positive value 
system may be formulated and developed. 

Yet we are disturbed because of many incongruities in this line of reasoning. We 
observe some former athletes who are conceited and arrogant. Excessive 
nationatism and occasional racism manifest theniselves in sporting contests. The 
greed for publicity, popularity and money sometimes 'becomes overriding 
. priority. Exploitation of athletes, commercialism ^nd violation of rules are too 
often practiced in order to win. The god of victory occasionally assumes such an 
Important position that this end is used to justify means whic!i are unethical and 
even criminal ^ M i 

While taking satisfaction in the good that ha^ been done, and can be done, 
through sport, we also must be willing to f^ce up to our problems and failures and 
be witling to change where reforms are necessary . * 

To identify the characteristics of great atMetes through research is not too 
difficult and there is available a substantial amount of evidence pointing out 
_ personalify traits which appear to predominate Care must be exercised, however, 
not to infer a cause— effect relationship between the possession of certain 
•personality traits and participation in sports. It is iust as possible that individuals 
with certain traits are likely to become great athletes as it is that athletic 
participation develops these characteristics. A combination of both possibilities 
may be closer to the true answer. 

These thoughts constitute a background for the conference, "The Development 
of Human Varues Through Sports," held in Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, October 
- 12-14, 1973 and recorded in thjs-book. While most of us believe that values can be 
developed through^pofts, we also realize that such development is not automatic . 
There are hunor^s of definitions of values. When we refer to human values we 
think of those attitudes and behaviors which emphasize and enhance the dignity 
and worth of man and his capacity for setf-fealizatfon. Human values are marked 
_ by consideration for others, an understanding of their problems and a spirit of 
empathy, fn sports, concepts such as fair play, graciousness In victory, respect for 
opponents, freedom to move, loyalty to teammates and the giving of self might be 
considered human values. 

Each person will and must establish his own value system. It neetl not be the 
same for everyone. Value systems that lead to behavior which produces a better 
society and greater fulfillment for each individual should be developed and 
fostered 

. To understand better the meaning of values, as considered in this conference, let 
us attend to the following words of Milton Rokeach; 

I consider a value to be a type of belief, centrally located within one's total 
belief system, about how one ought or ought not to behave, or about some end- 
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stiWv n! pxjNtffic V wtifth or rot ^vorth attaininu \\ilue> aro thus abstract ideals, 
posttJVi* or rsi'MUsv not tttnl to any sptM. itiL attitude, object or situation, repn*- 
st^ntinu a jM-fs^Jii h bvUv\> atkait (dt^^l modes ot conduct and ideal ttnminal uoais 
- -v\hat lov*»iov (l^^^ot talis ^enerali/t*d adieitival and terminal values Some 
examples ot idt»al modes ot riHiduct are to sivk truth and beauty, to be clean 
and orderly, to tu'hav*' vvith sincerity, justue, reason, lompassion. humihty. 
resptHt. honor, and losaltv Some examples oi ideal goals or end-states are 
stHunty , happiness, trtu'tjom, equality, ♦H^stasy, tame, $>owef, and states of «race 
and saiyation A person s yatues. like all lieliets, may be consciously conceived 
Of unconsi louslv held, and must be interrtni trom what a person says or does 

\n aciiilt prot)ahlv has ten. ot hundreds ot thousands of beliefs, thousands of 
attitudes, but onH cio/ens of values A value system is a hierarchical organiza- 
tion — a rank orc^enn^— ot ideals or values m terms of importance. Toone person 
truth, beauty, and tre<Hiom niay be at the top of the list, and thrift, order, and 
tleanlmess at the!)ott<)ni. to another person, the c^rcier may Ik* reversed. The 
Allport Vernon Imd/ey Stale ot Values {VH^)] enables one to measure the 
retativ*' ordrr ot important e ot six c/asses of values theoretical, social, political, 
u*hiJioLis. at»sthetK , and et unomic 

Heubc»n H t rost 

Huston prutessof f>ln*»u a! etiut atton 
SpriimfieldC olie^t*, Sprtnufiekj. \Uiss 
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The mterest in values in sports is as old as Homer's epics, Pindar's odes and the 
_ OlympfC path, ft is as contemporary as the controversial mystique of the late Vince 
; lombardj, th^ sentiment of the television drama, 'Brian's Song ' and the 
anticipatipn of new achievements at Montreal's first Olympiad 

But the systematic analysis of the identification, fostering and development of 
human values through sports, is comparatively young Several reports have broken 
ground for this long-needed inquiry Especially valuable have been the Carnegie 
- Foundation studies of sports and athletics in 1928^ and 1929,^ the 1%3 edition of 
z- Values in Sports,^ and UNtSCOs Mass Media, Sports and Internationai iJnder- 
. standing. 

This book is inter:ded to supplement the above contributions It r€*ports on some 
of the available research on values in sports and offers some new data, but its chief 
; thrust is the identification of those human values worth fostering, problems and 
obstacles in their development, and specific recommendations fof implementation 
* Among the many recommendation* ^be following 

1. Publish, through th^ American ,Ke for Health, Physical Educatign, and 
Recreation, a volume with some analytical procedures on method and some 
detail as to content on value education through sport. 

'2. Develop a taxonomy for sports, recreation and play 

A '"^''^^^ communication and gooc^will in international sports rather than en- 
V gage in political propagandism, 

^- 4. Expand opportunities for women at all levels of participation, coaching and 
administration. 

5. Encourage a greater emphasis on play and recreation for the young to bring 
about a balance with the amount of competition available 

6. Expand the teaching of methods for development of values in sports in pro- 
fessional preparation courses 

7. Encourage by efforts of coaches the development of values in athletes by 
dressing goals and objectives which foster these ends 

8. Expand opportunities for lifetime sports 

9. Develop behavioral objectives for those who would foster values in sports 

^ 10. EJevelop research data to verify those values and methods to be used in teach- 
ing values through sports 

11. Increase opportunities for individual self^xpression and individual self-fulfill- 
ment in sports and play 

12. Encourage media leaders to understand their po»verful role in influencing 
desirable and undesirable values in sports and athletics 



^ Savage Howard | . Came\ and Sports m Bntifh Schooh and UmveniUei, Bulletin No 18, N«»*v Vork Tht» 

C«rm»Kie foundation ior tlH» Advam ernf>nt of Teat h<ng 19i8 
2. American C oHege AthletK y Bullet Nin and 2b New^ Vofk IHt> Carm^gie foundation for the Advamement 

of Twhmg, 1929 and 
.^Anne(m[ay«on.pd . Va/oenn Sport* | Washington. IX AAMF^K. 
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13 txamine the interests, needs, roles and values of spectator* and parents. 

14. Increase opportunities for developing aesthetic and psychosocial values in 
sports and play 

15, Underwrite and expand tnterdisciplinary research in the development of 
human values through sports 

Many other more specific recommendations, in addition to the above, are found 
in these pages Perhaps the chief contribution of this conference was the tdent- 
tfication of values worth fostering in sports, in social agencies and schools, in 
individual and team sportsTJh formal athletic competition, and in informal play. 

Certainly those who cherish the relationship of sports to human development 
need to examine the recommendations which have emerged In an age of rapid 
change when so many traditional values are undergoing transformation, tt can be 
expected that the development of desirable human values through sports will be 
placed under continuing and new^tresses. 

Those who have identified the values worth perpetuating as welt as those values 
still to be identified and fostered, will be the true leaders in sports, recreation and 
physical education. However, their task will require more than identifying and 
developing these values, it will require more than the simple assumption, "Sport 
builds character " The task will require research and practice in the labpratory and 
on the playing field by the player, coach, investigator and teacher It will require a 
rewriting of some job descriptions, program objectives, curriculum designs, 
student-teacher load ratios, sports budgeting and sports scheduling. It will also 
need an exploration of fruitful leadership techniques, methods of effecting 
transfer, and valid procedures for evaluating results. There is much yet to be done. 

President Kennedy demonstrated in his lifetime the value of his early sports 
exfierience It was his swimming skill which helped him and his shipmates survive 
in wartime, and it was his football experience which was an invaluable medium for 
family communication and play in peacetime. He challenged alt with the words, 
"Let us begin /' The contents of this book are designed to represent a beginning of 
what IS hoped will develop into a series of future inquiries and reports by many 
others on the development of human values through sports 

Edward 1. Sims 

Professor of tnglrch 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
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Values and Competitive Sport 



CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPETITIVt SPORTS 
Emolionat Aspects 

1 propose to deal with competitive import. Th»s if not because values are 
irrelevant to noncompetitive sport, far from it, but because f believe the problems 
of defining values in competitive sport are more dittic jlt and critical at the present 
time In comf)etitive sport w^e are dealing with an activity highly charged with 
emotions The em* ->n may express itself in various ways. It will hardly be 
necessary to remind ^ of a football match which nearly caused a war between 
Honduras and Guatemala, of an ice hockey match in Prague between 
Czechoslovakia and the USSR which led to riots in the street, and more recently 
of a basketball match in Moscow between students from Cuba and th^ USA which 
led lo violence on the court 

Perhaps 1 do need to remind you of an incident in the 1936 Olympic Games 
when lessie Owens and Lut/ Long stood down from the victory rostrum In the 
words of Jessie Owens, 'As we walked around the track trying to communicate, 
each in his own language, unconsciously he placed his arm on my shoulder and 1 
unconsciously placed my arm around his waist and we walked in this manner. One 
hundred twenty thousand pwple stood and cheered that day until we walked into 
the shadows of the dressing roomi^) Again in 1972. in Munich at another victory 
celebration for the women's long jump, the winner, Maria Rosenthahl, who had 
achieved victory by no more than a centimetre, put hfr arms around the silver and 
bronze medal winners and drew them both up on to the winner's position for the 
flag ceremony We cannot avoid, ^ven if we want to. the emotional consequences 
of competitive sport, and these are characteristic of sport not only at the top but 
all down the scale to the children's games m backyards 

losers 

A second inevitable characteristic of competitive sport is that there are always 
losers as well ds winners, there are always as many losers as winners, and in some 
competitions, for instance Olympic Games, there are many more losers than 
winners What, then, is the value of sport for the loser? We are accustomed to 
regarding classical Greece as the golden age of competitive sport But here what 



Pindar, who wrote thosf* glorious poms in honor of th* victors at the Greek 
Games, had to vav about the losers. 

1o these lads was ordained 

at the pythiad no delightful home-faring, 

nor, as they came to their Mothers, did tauiihter 

break swet tlv about them 

to stir delight, down back ways avoiding mockers 

they skulk, or stricken with their sad fortune (S) 
there was little here but shame and humiliation Indeetl in some communitiev4U. 
has proved impossible to introduce competitive sport at all because the 
humiliation was completely unacceptable Defeat then must be acceptable. Does 
It, however, have any positive value? Thi* is the question which we need to 
i onsider long and hard One research study, reportetl in The Research Quarterly. 
miiuatei\ that the effects of competition in terms of the emotion of anger and 
aggressive l>ehavio? were significantly different between those who had won and 
thoM» who had iostCID Perhaps we should consider whether defeat can ever be 
ennobling as welt as accepta&le* 

An even more important question in the current situation, howpver, is to what 
extent degradation of opponeffits. whether they are vrt tors or losers, is practiced 
and whethf^r it can ever be justified, it is not only the partu ipants whn are tempted 
to degrade their opponents, hut officials, coaches and spectators There may be 
occasions when the attitude of these four groups coincides and other occasions 
when they do not 

Sports a» Reflection oi Valu^ 

A third feature of competitive sf)ort is that i\ mevitably reflects the values of the 
society in whtchnt appears We are otten told that sport ought to be divorced from 
politics or carri<*d on without regard to religiort^ creed or race. These statements 
often represent ideals so oversimplified as to be unrealizable When we tak? part in 
a game or sport we subfect oiirse'vt^s to special t odes of rules and behavior but it is 
impossible for us wholly to divest ourselves of the opinions and values which we. 
have in the rest of our life 

There is indeed a good deal of experimental work to show that in this country, 
sporting competition, far from automatically developing goodwill, may easily lead 
toconHiCi. In describing her research studies to the Scientific Congress in Munich 
in 1972, Carolyn Sherif showed the validity of the hypothesis that compt»titively 
structured activities that occur repeatedly between groups over a period of tivrte 
and are focused almost exclusively toward important goats desired by members of 
both groups but that can only be attained by one group, are sufficient for conflict 
to develop into outright hosttlityC ^2) 

Similarly on a national scale, in Britain betwwn 1%5 and 1970 indictabL^ 
offenses known to the police rose in parallel with offenses brought before, the 
disciplinary committee of the football associationH) It is not without interest that 
the year m which indictable offenses known to the police did not arise and, in 
which offenses brought before the disciplinary committee of the Football 
AsscKiation did not rise v-^as the year in which England won the World Cup 

Again on the international scene, cricket test matches have been notably peace- 
able affairs until quite recently. Unitl 1971 only a dozen out of 700 matches had 
been disrupted by riots and disturbances, but nine of the incidents have come 
since World War U and eight since 19b0(10) It would be unrealistic to think that in 
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an age when violence t% increasmgly on display, sport should be an aspect of 
human aitivity which is unaffected by it. 



EFrECT OF SPORTS ON HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
Htstoricai Examples 

Can we then change human behavior through physical activity? Until recently it 
ha^ been though by eov€*rnments and individuals that we could, fn ancient Greece, 
the Spartans who were hjghly sue cessfulijoth in war and at the Olympic Games, 
achieved their ends through means which were almost exclusively physical The 
Athenians, who adopted a different mode of trainifig, nevertheless thought that 
their physK a! educaticm system affected both behavior and character 

i wfU give two examples nearer to our own day The first is from English literature 
m the iate nmeteenth century which is studded with references to the effect of 
team games upon charai ter traming Very often in poem or song the effects were 
tdeal»/ed m phrases such as "strife without anger," "art without malice/' "loving 
the ally with the heart of a brother/' and "hating the foelwith ^ playing at hate'13). 
But the mtentfon to affect behavior through sport was nev^r in doiibt The second 
IS taken-trom a spf>ech of the Reichssportfuhrer atthe eleventh Olympiad in Berlin 
m mi(> In* the view of national socialism, character education is of the highest 
importance Physical activities can release therefore the forces which ensure 
character traming and at tts highest level physical education is the basis of military 
training The German man will become the synthesis athlete and 5oldier"(^). 

Contemporary Viewpoint 

The extent to which we can affect character and therefore behavior is now in 
some doubt Peck and Havighurst, for instance, maintain that character is formed 
by the age of 10 and although character changes thereafter are possible and do 
take place, for the most part they are superficial and not strongly influenced by 
organizations such 'as church and school. If their findings do nothing else, they 
shoukl at least emphasize for 'us the extreme importance*of the way iri which 
gamt's and s()orts are introduced to children 

I believe it is possible to affect behavior through sport and I propose to proceed 
on that supposition One difficulty, however, is to reach agreement upon accepted 
standards of behavior In the 1%3 edition of Values in Sport Anne Finlayson 
described the various answers she got to the question, ' Is it all right to foul in a 
game if we <an get away with it'" They ranged from "Absolutely No" to "Yes"t2). 
We h^ve to face the difficult fact that .although w<? have come a considerable way 
in devising internationally accepted rules for all kinds of games and imports, the 
inter fnetat ion of those rules still admits considerable variation, and when we come 
to consider a concept such as fair play, opinion may vary considerably. We cannot 
asswme that everyone even understands, let dlone accepts, the personal coide of 
behavior that we ourselves have adopted 

The abandonment of a value system of past ages and the difficulties of finding a 
substitute have caused many teachers and coaches to retreat from the complexity 
of the task of affecting behavior or training character through sport(7). in short, 
they wish to contract out "Since we have an attractive subject to teach; interesting 
techniques to pass on and worthwhile activities to engage in/' they may say, "why 
stK k our necks out by adopting a moral position?" 

Ihe tact IS we cannot opt out We can reduce to a minimum the occasions on 
which we declare our position on a moral issue, we can minimise the impression 
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that we have a concern for how people behave^ut if we do this we then support 
the view that standards of behavior are not imp^fTanl^r that any standards are 
acceptable and we have thereby adopted a moral position It is the function of the 
coach and teacher to give social segnificance to a motor performance, and he witi 
do this, either deliberately or by default lust as a coach or tpacher reinforces a 
fiood motor performance by drawing attention to it either verbally or in some other 
way, so he wilt reiniorce patterns of behavior either tacitly or explicitly 



SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
Hi^ Tenstoit 

I should now like to mention briefly some special problems in modern 
competitive sfx)rt which need to be faced by those concerned with values f irst 
th( *re IS tbt* problem ot high tension sport fundamental changes rn sports are 
caused by the ever rising standard required for success, which is being accom- 
panied by *Khuuc* increase in the investment necessary for such success Invest- 
ment IS not purely financial but may be political, social and or personal. This 
totalization ol spurt contributes to an overvaluation of victory It is very apparent 
in international sport but may also bt* true Uf inter-university, college or school 
sports and inter< lub or city sports 

Of course these pressures are not always c^yerriding, even in mternational sport 
At the recently held international games for paraplegics the standard of skill dis- 
playt*d by the wheelchair ba» ^tball players, table tennis players and other 
paraly/c»d sportsmen was rem*, kable, as was the spirit of goodwill appar<*nt 
throughout There were more tf n S(K) competitors from 3^ different countries, 
including Israel and FgVi^t. Portu ai and >:enya. South Africa, Great Britain and 
Rhodesia It is perhaps siunificanl hat there ^ere few spectators and the games 
were ignored almost entirely by the nass medic 

Viewpoint of Spectators' 

I he scH ond problem is that ot spectators who may ii^^sJ their own behavior 
code upon the performers, for better or worse The problrtn At defining values for 
sfx)rt as entertainment for both the performers andAhf spectators may be 
signiffcantlv different from problems of value m sp^ylifi^fm* personal amusement 
of thejparticifjant A colleague of mine* was ojtferej^eeing a low-level game of 
football When the ball went out of play he wis nojXure Whose throw it was so he 
asked one of the players, "Did you touch the balfr^Good. heavens, no/' he replied, 
never got near enough to the ball to touch it/' It is difficult perhaps for some of 
engaged in high tension sport to realt/e that there rnay be many people who 
subscribe to the maxim that if a game is worth playing/tt is worth playing badly 
Ihetr s< aleot values would be somewhat different from ours At the same time, I 
imagine that we would maintain that if a game 15 worth teaching it is vyorth 
teaching well I hope that the word well" implies ethical as well as technical 
standards 

Viewpoint of the Media 

At the top, howevc^r. the mass media play an enormous part in fashioning the 
way m whk h sport is c onduc ted Their representatives often maintain that they are 
neutral and" that they present the news good or bad as it comes, hut when 
c^uestioned. it is c Tear that they seli*c^ the news and are subfect to pressures from 



att quarters - f.om the public, commercial interests, advertisers, governments 
local and national , and their own proprietors 

turthermore. while sportswriters are subject to some editing and have an 
opportunity for second thoughts, the instant comment of the television reporter 
admits of no second thoughts During the 1972 Olympic Games these 
commentators reached more than 800 million viewers. Their professional training 
and judgment are vital to our concern UNESC0 has already held one seminar on 
mass media sport and international understanding and has set up an international 
working party to study this problem further (1^). 

WAYS TO INSURE POSITIVE SPORTS CONDUCT 

What then are we, at the grassroots of sports, to do about its future? If we wish it 
to continue at all, we must ensure the minimum basis of good order for its 
conduc t Then we must ensure a framework of rules which are observed and we 
must guard against gross abuses of sport such as bribery and corruption, which 
negate comp<nitton if. however, sport is to be of genuine cultural significance we 
have to do much more than this, and the first thing is to realise that winning and 
losing are very crude measures of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 

C ultural motor activity has as its result no visible product, only emotional states 
which have been achieved I! is these emotional states which are the basic value in 
a competitive game and emerge during t!ie experience The utilitarian activity can 
he standardized in advance and a succession of motor activities can be estab- 
lished Activity m the form of play has freedom requiring imagination and skill to 
introduce innovations and to ithd new solutions The desire to win and the ^t^"^Pj 
to wm are intrinsic to competitive sport, but winning is still the means to the end 
rather than the end itself 

Use of Superordtnate Coals 

At this point I want to comment further on the experiments by Professor Sherif 
to which I referred earlier When intergroup sports competition led to hostility and 
conflict between the groups, this unhappy situation was resolved by the introduc- 
^tion of superordinate goals. When it became clear, for instance, that only co- 
operative effort between the groups would ensure the food supply of the whole 
community, cooperation did occur and friendly relatinships were achievedn-^J 

The setting of superordinate goals over and above winnmg a particular com- 
petition or series is of fundamental importance Some of the superordinate goals 
are within sport and have from time to time been defined When at the time of the 
Olympic Games in 1908 the Bishop of Pennsylvania preaching in St. Paufs 
Cathedral said ' The important thing in these Olympic Games is less to win than to 
take part tn them." he was searching for a superordinate goal Unfortunately the 
way m which* he expressed himself seemed to imply that winning was not im- 
portant a sentiment to which none of the athletes either in tho^e games or 
subsequent games could possibly subscribe! ^) Nevertheless the Olympic ideal 
does represent one of these superordinate goals 

Another such goal was set in the last world cup football competition by the 
president of the Federation of International Football Associations He summoned 
the national team managers and asked them to impress upon their players that 
they were performing before the eyes of millions att over the world and that by 
their behavior on the field not only would they and their team be judged but their 
country as well It was believed that this exhortation had a beneficial effect upon 
behavior on the field of play 



There are, of course, suf)erofdrnate goaU already in existence because of tfie 
feature of the situation The regards of success, both in terms of hard cash and 
career pros^yects, may loom so large that even during the game winning is seen as a 
means to an end outside the game We must try to ensure that the maintenance of 
cooperative give and take between communities, both local and international, is a 
^uperordinate goal for sports At the same time we must be modest in our claims 
and expectatieins It is no good expecting sport to solve the international political 
problems and conflicts that exist m the world today The friendship between lessie 
Owens and Lutz Long that began in the Berlin stadium m 19.«> came to an end, or 
rather was mterruped. when Hitler invaded Poland in 1939 We do sports a dis- 
service if we expect it to take precedence over problems of poverty, politics and 
religion 

Nevertheless, we can make a significant contribution to human survival in stress- 
ing the international cooperation which sport has already achieved and can, if 
properly directed, increase After all, m 19b7 a public opinion poll sponsored by 
the Russian newspaper Tass picked the American swimmer, Debbie Myers, as 
sportswoman of the year "It is hard to imagine, " wrote Christopher Chataway, 
'Tass dec laring General Westmoreland as genera! of the year, indeed it is hard to 
imagine any cither sphere in which fass would have awarded such a distinction to 
an Amencan' t**) 



Developing a New Behavior Code 



We are! however, not merely concerned with superordinate goals but with the 
day-to-day behavior of sportsmen'on and off the field When competitive sporty 
^as welcnow it. first became orgarii^ed and spread throughout the world at the end 
of the nineteenth century, behavior on the field of play was governed by the 
tjthual code of the middle- and upper classes in Britain and the United States. 
Gentlemanly conduct was well understood and fair play in sport, therefore had an 
afn^ost universal currency When association football was first codified and the 
Football Association was established there watfno referee or penalty kick Indeed 
when the penalty kick was first introduced mlhe 1890's, some upper class club> 
refused to play the rules because it was thought to cast aspersions upon their 
gentlemanly conduct (^) 

Those days have gone and so have the middle ar^d upper class canons of 
behavior that then obtained A new code'bf behavior has to be defined and 
published A start has already been made by organizations such as the AmeHcan 
Alliance for Health, Physical Education^ and Recreation (AAHPER), the French 
Committee for Fair Ptay, which awards trophies annually for examples of fair play 
■ in international sport, and the international Council of Sport and Physical 
I'Educdtfon (fCSPE) under UNESCO The fast, after consulting governments and 
private organizations concerned with sporty has produced a Declaration on Sport 
that'll supported by UNESCO 

Already there is considerable agreenfent on some basic values and the abuses 
of those values I can identify fopr. The first is respect for an opponent both on 
and off the field where now too often we see and hear degradation of opponents in 
order to build up the will to win The second is acceptance of the off ictal's decision 
without question or dispute The third is playing the game to the limits of human 
skill, endurance and strength without resorting to physical intimidation and 
brCitatity The fourth is honesty and openness in all things pertaining to the game 
^ on and off the field AAHPER and ICSPE have shown the way, but far More local 

:ERic -i:: 
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\ I declaration'^ on sport are needed by those concerned with its good order and 
i cultural value at the local level. 

i There is, however, a very great danger in verbalization. In our country a cur- 
I riculum development project is being carried on in moral education. One thing 
; that has already emerged is that what boys and girls say they regard as right 

behavior does not agree with their actual behavior, particularly when they are not 
; under observation by those carrying out the curriculum development project. I am 
j reminded too of a cartoon showing a small boy with a black eye returning home to 

his mother "Who have you been fighting?" "{ohnny Roberts." "How many times 
' have I told you, you must love your enemies?'' "johnny Roberts isn't my enemy, 

he's a friend of mine." Yes, verbalization has its dangers, and from the 1%3 edition 
^ of Values in Sports I have picked out one statement by Joseph Jacob: '"We can 
I immediately grasp the obvious implications that what teachers are as people, their 
; own real commitments, will h^ve more to do with imparting values than anything 

they say "(5) 

At this conference there will b * great deal of verbalization, but I welcome and 
look forward to it because I b: iteve that it will be of enormous help toward 
personal and cooperative commitment to the development of human values 
through st>orts 
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Contribution of a Sports Culture 
to the Development of 
Human Resources 
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The greatest wealth this country has i% its human resources — American youth 
The boys and girls in our high schools and colleges will soon be the leaders of our 
communities. How can our sports program contribute to the development of these 
human resources? \ > 

I am a former football coach and for more than a quarter of a century I have 
: been dealing with young men \ have dealt f^-imarily witfi the hungry ^y — (^ot 
necessarily hungry for food, but hungry for recognition and satisfaction of the ego. 
This boy wants to be somebody ^ As a coach, I have seen him with his soul stripped 
naked. The cuach can tell you whether such a boy is a coward or is courageous; 
whether he is selfish or is mindful of the rights of others; whether he is an 
individualist or wilt work in harness, whether he is unruly and breaks the law or 
p[ays according to the rules; whether he is a liar and cheat or is honest and reliable. 

Ndw, although there is still a large number of cleancut American athletes with a 
good sense of values, we also have a new breed of athlete who is different — a 
ireed that rebeis against ^ discipline and regimentation, is critical, denies his 
heritage and wants a new way of life; a breed that taunts us with our past mistakes 
and wants freedom? Freedom to do what? 'Treedom to do as I please!" His 
demands may not make sense — tHey may be downright indecent according to our 
standards. But these are the human resources that we rhust deal with, redirect and 
develop. 

As a coach, t triedto develop pride in our boys. We totd them to throw their 
shoulders back and get the shuffle out of their feet An athlete must look the world 
square in the eye and feel that Ciod gave him the potential to do a good job. There 
is no place in his life for mediocre performance. He must funttion with maximum 
efficiency at all times If he is a ditch digger, we want him to be the best in town; if 
he is a doctor, lawyer or oj^her professional, he must be the best in his community. 
If he is a tackle on our team, we want him to be the best in the conference and If fie 
IS just citizen lohn Doe. he must be a good, taw-abiding citizen who provides for 
his family and supports his community. I want the boy to be saturated with a 
' jHirning desire to excel . 



There are three requirements the coach should make of an athlete; 

1. Meet academk standards. 

2. Stay out of trouble. 

3. Excel in your sport. 

. We cannot lustify athletics in our schools if the boy does not meet academic 
standards So many times the excuse (s given that the athlete does not have enough 
time to study because of long practice hours, days missed from classes and 
emotional involvement in the game. My experience has been that athletes make 
better grades during their season of competitiojjt than at other times. The average 
student does not flunk in school because he lacks time to study; rather, he flunks 
because he has too much time to loaf. So often, when a coach blows his whistle 
indicating that practice is over, the boys beg "to run just one more play/' How 
many English students beg for just one moVe diagram? Trie English teacher is trying 
to motivate and interest her students. The Aoach on the field isttrytng to shut it off 
What more can we ask of the young man Vvho, when he is ti^ed, hurting, hungry 
and doing dangerous work, begs for mort of it. The football field can be a 
laboratory for teaching the things we want in\our youth. \ 

The second requirement, stay out of troume, /neans doing the things you know 
to be right and refusing to do the things you iknow to be wrong. The. boy may -ask, 
"How am I to know right from wrong?" My answer is, "Right as your mother taught 
you on her knees, right as your father taugnt you in his private counsel; right as 
you see it on television and hear it on the radio; right as the Sunday School teaches 
you on Sunday and the classroom teacher teaches you daily." There is absolutely 
no excuse for any boy or girl living in the twentieth century not knowing right from 
wrong. 

The third requirement is excel in your sport. The coach has the right to expect 
the best from his players at all times. They should strive to give a 110 percent 
performance. We want to win and make no apologies for winning or wanting to 
win. likewise, we make no apologies for losing. In either case, we have done our 
best- We believe that character building is one of the main obiects of athletics and 
that more character can be built winning than losing. We hope to win with 
modesty, and if we must lose — lose with dignity. 
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Values Through Sports 



During moxk than 50 years devoted in some small way to the promotion of inter- 
nattonai competitive spbrt I have been privileged to witness cases illustrating the 
value of >^rts in people's lives. 

FAMOUS SPORTS FIGURES 
RamoiiBeteta 

Many years ago at the National Preparatory School the principal had a problem. 
Even in those days students were constantly protesting everything. Almost "as 
rebels without, cause" they called for strikes, disrupting the academic order of 
things. The principal felt thit a vigorous sport program would benefit the students' 
health and channel their energies along constructive lines. He gave me the job as 
director qf athletics of his 3,000 student body, most of them in their late teens. 
Sobn we initiated a diversified but compulsory program of physical education and 
sports for all students, despite some protesters. 

• One day a youngster, thin an^j pale/ barged into my office and nervously 
xclaimed: '1 came to this school to > -epare my mind for an intellectual career and 
you are forcing me to spend one hour of my school day in physical exercise, and I 
protest. I want to be a lawyer and not a circus performer.'' I calmed him by telling 
him I wanted to help him in his intellectual pursuits and asked him to sit down, 
directing the conversation toward the historic devotion of the ancient Creeks to 
healthy bodies and the Roman dictum "Mens sana in corpore sano/' I assured him 
that the little time devoted to sports would stimulate his circulation, give him a 
^^ruddy complexion, (greatly admired fay the girls) and would be fun. Shaking hts 
head, unconvinced, he decided to give it a trial. In a few weeks I could see . his 
growing enjoyment in playing volleyball, basketball, tennis and in swimming. 

After graduation, he entered law school and paid me another visit. "Prof," he 
said, "youVe got to come over to taw school and put on an athletic program for my 
. fellow students who do nothing during their free time but smoke, drink and chase 
girls. They don't know what they are missing." eventually, tl\e law school teams 
won championships in intramtiral competitions. 

' I was appointed to a committee to select students for six scholarships offered by 
the University of Texas. Our protesting friend, Ramon Beteta, was chosen end in 
due course he graduated cum taode. He then returned to Mexico to start a brilliant 
career. He was appointed in successive administrations as Assistant Secretary of 
education, of Foreign Relations and Secretary of Finance. Throughout he Was a 
gre^ supporter d physical education and sport for student grbups. He lielped 
finance the Pan-American Games held in Mexico City in 1955 and during his 
iltustrous career h^ always found time to play tennis and fronton, and to enjoy 
H<«ebad.Hd.„g. ^ 
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The principal of the National Preparatory School, mentione^l^^ ^Vfr ^e^^^^e 
one of Mexico s great educators and supported spores and physifcift JNn^^^a^i^i 
country's school system. He was born in a small town in nortte/^ >hi?%e 
sports were practically unknown, but in his youth he deyelopet;!^ i*o-^^f<^^^ t^^W^e 
and became a great hiker and<:amper. With ah appetite for leawtii^ji?. frjioi^ti^ .9^e^i 
obtaineti a scholarship at Washington and lefferson Universiiyy^, J^aii«^(0t t^/ln 
taude with a bachelor's degree He earned a master's degree in sci:^^' i 
in philosophy at Columbia University and a postgraduate (tfS) (f^H^ f A|it f he 
University of Pans As sub-secretary of education in the * t^^Tte?' Pk ^^e'^ 
mau^uratod and actively promoted the secondary schools, ^ n^^V^V^V 
between the elementary grades and the college courses and waji f^uft^cJ^e^^^^f ^\mU\ 
schooU^for underprivileged children. But his interest in pron)i)f'|^5 ^p^^^ n^^r 
laMged.even though he himself had never participated in orj^^P^^^$^[^^^r|$. he 
often asked me to jgo on hikes and camping trips and to climfi i^^S^o*^ ^^^jW^^N 
volcanoes, Popocatepetl and Ixtacihuatl. which thrilled him hui] h ^^ i^i^^^n 
that urged Hillary to conquer Mount Everest, "because they weff^^^ffi^*^ " 

Dr Saen/ was elected president of the Mexico City YMCA ^d/fiilli^f f^^e^lc:^ 
Olympic Committee He served as a member of the organizing ^'t^ (?f the 
hrst Central American and Caribbeart Games of 1926 and <i}^}^0 \p^¥W^^^&i 
Olympjc Committee In addition to his lasting impact on tlie^* ^t^^^»i^ (i >f |h? 
national program of education. Dr Saenz is recognized as an Mly^ iia^o^^ti^^r M 
sfiorts in Mexico » . 

Avery Brundage ^ 

Now let me comment on the so-called controversial figure injiiittt {(fr|>t! ^^K??Ml5fic?^, 
Avery Brundage f-or many years I have been in close assoctatio!r^*^<^^t!t•^iffVi^l i^it^-" 
national sports In all fairness we must recognize some o| his stjaff'iii'^diifka*'* l^^«v^^<i 
sportsman and as a man . - 

Durmg his collie days at the University of Illinois he w^is intei?(^l i^i^ % 
champion and winner of a special medal for athletic a(lt^^fVe5f'Ve^i>|l , Afi^r 
graduation he was Ail-Around Champion of America for three w^f^^^ ^^v^^^JV^ie^. %n 
1912 he competed in track and field in the Games of theRf^f|5h Cily^N^iati at 
Stockholm He was a first-rate competitive athlete in amateur spo,flf^fit 
a fortune <is a construction engineer and developed a feeling foipfl f ins^^ijirv^V^ ^^i 
arc haeology Many years ago he came to Mexico, and throug![ if^^^U^i^' f^N^nd^l 
was asked to accompany him to some of our famous archaeolciifiiii^l ^^{f^^ 
me of his desire to make a collection of archaeological pieces bij ;; ^^hn^hlt^'^^arr^^ 
that the Mexican government prohibited the exportation od N^toriCa! 
treasures, he desisted in his collection even though he was ^^^^r^^ tit% t^K?^ 
interested tn setlir^g. that his chosen articles would be deliverajt i^Ninr^ j^i^^d 
border This was the first indication I had of his honesty of punf^i^. *^V^v^, lie 
persisted in his collection of primitive art, and many years la^^f^ iw^jg^t^f^^ a 
magnificent collection of oriental art from Faf Eastern countii^i?^ ^^P'^rt 
restrictions Several years ago he donated a splendid collection ,Nll«^(;I^i%f ip^ 
Irancisco ^ >. 

We must concede Brundage's athletic training to be on a ^imi^^^ ^h^^^^t^^^iK 
as "he never performed his outstanding sport feats for nHfi^,f^ . 0 $ *Mr^V 
contributed to his indomitable stand against professional spo^ljl'ri ^i|/Jn{iic 
Games After hts days of actual competition he devoted his \^^^r^*^ to 
promotion and administration of amateur sport In 1928 he wj%5^ ^c;^^! |^?iti^nt 
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of the Amateur Athletic Union, v\hich he guided so successfully that he was re- 
elected tor seven consecutive ternr^ Similarlv, in 1929 he was elected president of 
the U S. Olvmpic Committee and was reelected for six consecutive terms. 

In 193b he was chosen as a member of the International Olvmpic Committee 
i^dnd five years later, was unanimously elected president of the Comite Deportivo 
Pan Americano at a Congress instigated by him to organize the Pan-American 
Games. Thus today he is considered the "father" of these Pan-American Games In 
1946 he was designated vtce-president and m 1952 he was elected president of the 
tnternationat Olympic Commtttee, a position he held until 1972. 

These brief historical notes may serve to accent Brundage's admirable human 
values largely attained through sport Throughout his career Brundage has stood 

- Steadfastly against the inroads of professionalism, commercialism and politics in 

- the Olympic Games He knows full well that when these malignant elements get a. 
foothold and exploit the amateur athlete, the Games may end as they d?d in Rome 
less than 2,000 years ago and for the same causes that threaten them today, the 
'obnoxious interference by politicarts. merchants and professionals 

I Because of Brundage's deep interest in the Central American Games (of which I 
wasV founder in 192h) and in the Pan-American Games (of whjch I was Chancellor 
for some years) and because of his close friendship with General jose Clark (of 
whom more later) during the Mexico Games ot 1968. I happened to witness some 
of his combats for fair play and truth in the conduct of amateur sports The 
reporters in today's media seem to be far more in erested in the exploits of 
professionals than of amateurs and, with notable exceptions, often give more 
space to those willing to pay for tt. With his wealth, Brundage could have afforded 
a "favorable press/' but he consistently refused to grant ^ny such "subsidies" 
T-tnostly because it was not "cricket " Hence, he is accused of being old-fashioned 
" for his firm stand against professionaj sport and political influence in a changing 
" * world m his octogenarian years 

I must refer to another argument against changing the rules of the game It has 
beeq said that the self-propagating rules of the nru»mbers of the International 
Olympic Committee (lOCj, as devised by Baron de Coubertin in 1894. are 
out-of-date and should be changed, giving each National Olympic Committee, 
(more than 125 of them) and 25 of the International Sport federations the right to 
elect a member to IOC But it is generally unknown that the freedom enjoyed by 
the self-propagated members, in perpetuating the Olympic ideals in their 
respective countries instead of representing needs or tils of their countries in the 
IOC. have placed the Olympic Games as the largest social force in the world today 
However, when the representing member of each country battles for its individual, 
as against collective needs, very little, as m the U N., can be ac complishcKi and 
mternationat or regional politics will determm** the outcome Better let the 
members have independence of action. 

lose Clark 

At the turn of the century a young engineer from Virginia came to Mexico to 
help build the Pan-American railroad southward to Guatemala tventuaily he 
settled and mat^ried a Mexican girl, but unfortunately, soon after his first child was 
born, a boy. he d d and the child was brought up by his Mexican mother and her 
parents Thus lose Clark was educated in the Mexican schools and finally 
appointed as a cadet in the military college, the Mexican equivalent of West Point. 
He graduatcHi with honors from the college's engineering school and became Chief 
of the Signal Corps During these years he partu ifiated actively in basketball and 
equestrian sports 
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After graduation, Clark, hke Brundage, became a construction engineer and in 
his own right built a fortune His love of sport and the education of youth never 
wavered Devoting his great energies to promoting basketball, he soon was elected 
president of the Basketball Federation and later president of the National 
Confederation of Sports, which includes alt of the sport federations Then came his 
election as president of the Mexican Olympic Committee. In 1952 he was chosen a 
member of the International Olympic Committee of which he became vice- 
president and m 19S^> he was elected President of the Pan-American Sports Organ- 
fixation Yet during all this time Jose Clark attained the highest rank in the Mexican 
army as General of Division 

He had a charming personality, a great senSe of humor and easily made new 
friends — he was the first member of the IOC unable to speak the official 
languages of that body. Inglish and I renth. He compensated by his dedication to 
the Olympic ideals, his leadership in Pan-American sports and his dynamic organi- 
zational talents Because of my long association with international sports and 
Olympic movement and my knowledge of languages, I was privileged to assist 
Cenetat Clark in his.unsetfish task of winning for Mexico City the Games of the 
Nineteenth Olympiad in 1%8 His career was marked by tenacity of purpose, self- 
sacrifice and honesty in all actions as he fomented and directed international 
sports m the Americas and m the Olympic world. 

ATHLETES FROM A PRIMITIVE TRIBE 

Tarahumara Long Distance Runneis 

So much for the human values iry^port among some of the top leaders Now let 
me tell you about such values among a primitive group The Tarahumara Indian 
Tribe of the Sierra Madre In the State of Chihuahua have long been famous for 
their prowess as long distance runners, but in distances away and beyond those in 
college and Olympic competitions. They are not measured either by time or space 
but by the stamina of one runner, the winner, to vanquish all rivals. A race may 
last, as they say, from ' surtto moon." True, they cover the course in a jog t^ot. but 
their stamina in going hour after hour is rernarkabie 

In 1928. with the help of my friend Tomas Rodriguez who was then secretary of 
the YMCA in Chihuahua City and who, as a student in Springfield College, had run 
in the cross<ountry team. I tried to find in that tribe a couple of sprinters to run a 
mere 25 miles in a marathon distance at the Olympic Games. I was head coach of 
tfie Mexican Olympic Team and felt that if they could win a medal, the attention 
of the country would focus on these long-forgotten but splendid mountain people.* 
They were so afraid of strangers that when >ve approached, they turned and ran 
away, it was impossible to catch them. But after some efforts we got them to pHt 
on a race 

These pastoral people tend their sheep and goats and scratch a bare livirig frorp 
small pockets in the Sierras, but they get a high protein diet from their herds, 
plentiful nuts, wild honey and fruits They live in single huts made of wood from 
their forests and their dress is not fashionable — a red band to keep their long hair 
in place, a loincloth and a sarape or blanket. Some have sandals but they run 
barefoot ^ 

The night race they put on for our benefit was as exciting as ihwas grotesque. For 
the site they chose a narrow valley and on a large boulder at either end. they stuck 
a big lighted pine torch to mark the ends of the course The brought together about 
15 well-muscled, lean men who were obviously in good training. They came from 
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various mountain valleys and were followed by their supporters who, bearing ~ 
' torches, lineti the course They like to bet on the outcome of a race A goat tied to 
a tree vith a blanket around its neck or a chicken and a duck with it* legs tied 
together %howed that the winner takes all No sprinters could be spotted, as they 
were all running in a group The victor would be the man who would outlast all 
others regardless of time or distance. 

The following day we asked the chief, through an interpreter, to help us select 
' four of the fastest runners to go to Mexico City to participate in the national 
marathon trials It took them thr€»e days to convince the four selected to go, and 
they won the first four places in the national marathon trials I then told the fastest 
two runners that I wanted them to go with me across a wide river that would take 
^ us seven days and seven nights to cross and on the other side I wanted them to run 
— against the best white, black, yellow and red men in the world Most of what I said 
- must have been lost m the translation but after a long grunting session the 
interpreter said. ' We have seen in the Lake in Chapultepec'Park, people in boats, 
pushing them with two sticks If we cross big river in that boat, we no go " "Oh, 
no." I replied, "we cross big river in a house where we live seven days, we eat, we 
sleef}, we run in that house/' After a second grunting session th^y said. "Big house 
go down m big river we no go " 

A friendly movie house manager came to the rescue He spliced filmstrips of 
marine scenes in a transatlantic liner showing people dining and dancing and. beds 
in staterooms With supplementary photos and travel folders, I persuaded them to 
go on condition that they could keep close to me 

. My Olympic team of 192« was made up of about 40 young Mexican athletes, 
-many of them university students. I asked their help to teach these two fellow 
athlete^ rhe Spanish language and to integrate them into our mode of living and 
,the team responded, for instance, at the dining table the two were shown which 
^tei^sils to use, and after watching they clumsily followed suit We even had to 
'^bapti/ethem, for passport purposes, as luan and lose because it was impossible to 
fill in the form as to when and where they were born, father's and mother's names, 
etc ..Imagine the sudden impact of civilization on these two primitives who, a few 
weeks before, had been living a simple pastoral life in the remote Sierra Madre 
EspeciaMy strong wast the impact of New York with its hustle and shoving of 
mtitions in cavernous subways, its misty skyscrapers and confusing traffic 

f uan and lose were standing at the rail next to me when the ship was pulled away 
from the wharf, and when they saw water between them and shore they stomped 
the deck to make sure it was solid and the "house" would not go down. But soon 
they were training with the others on deck and enjoying ship> life across the 
. t\ Atlantic, becoming popular with passengers as they ran for hours on deck After 
"^dinner they would sit quietly by the door of the salon watching the young people 
dance and enjpying the music, till I blew the whistle sending alj athletes to their 
rooms ' 

On the night before landing at Antwerp, the. company gathered at the salon for 
dancing and the "last whoopee " }uan came to me and said in halting Spanish, 
"Chief, I dance ' Thinking he wanted to put on the famous Chihuahua Deer Oance, 
Tsaid, "Bueno, Juan, I'll stop the music " He looked daggers at me and said, "No; 
girl!" I swallowed and asked. 'Which girU" and pointing with his finger he replied. 
"Blue girl/' selecting an attractive blonde, popular with other boys on the team, 
who was wearing a blue dress So I led my young Don Juan by the arm across the 
floor to where she was sitting, saying "Miss Campbell, this young man, begs a 
dance. Would you mind? ' Oh, ' shi* replied, clapping her hands, Td be thrilled " 
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To the tune of a popular tw^-step this young prtmtttve, fresh out of the mountams, 
took the lovely girl in his arms in the approved fashion and, in perfect rhythm, 
danced to the middle of the floor. The other darirers were so delighted by hj$ 
performance they formed a huge circle and appjauded the couple in the middle. 
She, blushing to the roots of her hair, would have Hked to vanish, but he held her 
tight tdl the orchestra stopped, led her to her seat and bowed, just as he had seen 
the others do Is it a proof of native intelligence to idapt quickly to a new 
environment' 

We trained them for two weeks before the games, trying to te^ch Juan and lose a 
taster pace by having them run to a point on the road about alf mile distant and 
return before the sand tn a sin-minute hour glass emptied, ant ve were succeeding. 

The marathon race in Antwerp started with several score oi runners from mor^ 
than W countries against our two Tarahumaras. These two kept together among 
the first 10 during the first half of the course but then two Dutch runners forged 
ahead to lead the pack and pandemonium broke loose along the roadway. Dutch 
supporters jumped on their bikes through the thm police lines and pedaled 
furiously, followmg their two leaders and shouting encouragement Although the 
road was eventually cleared of bicycles and order reestablished, our two Indian 
boys had become confused during the pedaling melee, losing stride and rhythm in 
this new oxperionco against bicycles They came in twelfth'and thirteenth behmd 
the winner After the finish Jose aske^ me, "Why wheels? ' making pedaling 
motions with his hands. 

Upon their return tOLMexico City Juan and }ose were received b\ our President 
Calles who said. "Teiythem we are happy they did not come in last Let's give them 
a present Ask them what they want " Jose replied haltingly, "Over there we saw 
iron plows cut deeper and turn soil better than our wooden plows " The President 
ordered a steel plow for each "What else'" he asked. After urging, Jose replied, 
"Our women cannot pull iron plow " "Of course," said the President, "Give each a 
brace of oxen What else? ' Bashfully, Juan asked for a guitar and Jose for a violin. 

If after a brief impact from modern civilization our two primitive friends, instead 
of requesting from the big chief gold watches or money, ask for a plow to increase 
their food production and a musical instrument for their enjoyment of life, what 
greater proof i> there for the development of human values through sports? 
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Human Values in Sports Education 
and Their Relationship 
to Social Ends 



fn an unlit, urtventiiated equipment room in the sub-basement of an old 
gymnasium someone^^tmce placeci on a top shelf an intramural basketball 
scorebook. Condensed moisture from the cold water pipes had dripped onto the 
scorebook, novw found after 35 years. The right side of the score sheets had stained 
and deteriorated, making the scores illegible. On one sheet on the le^ side were 
the names of the players: Wanda, loyce, Vaudis, Maurine. Marjorie and Leith. t 
held the book and attempted to recall the game and the scores, t could not. What 
is the record of these and other players ^who participated in sports during their 
school years? The record is in the living and continuing action of the adults whose 
names were once written on such scorebooks and whose feet once moved over the 
fields, ftoors and courts of sports. 

ilfect of S|iofts on Values of Former Athletic Participants 

What do some of the adults say now about the values of sport in their lives? In 
, 1956 Max Shif rer conducted a study. "What Happened to 74 Former Country Town 
High School Athletes and What Did They Think of Their High School Athletic 
tx|»rlencef"' The athletes had graduated from high school over a lO-year span 
prececfin^ the research. Although there were some negative factors and some 
negative votes on certain issues, 89 percent of the subjects thought that athletics 
had helped them to develop and maintain physical fitness; 65 percent considered 
that the habits of eating, sleeping and exercising had carried over into their present 
living; 92 percent replied 'that thetr athletic participation had helped them 
establish "real friendships''; 84 percent indicated that it helped them to "develop 
courage and self confidence"; 88 percent indicated that it iielped "develop calm- 
ness and poise under pressure"; 94 percent said it helped tp "develop cooperation 
and teamwork"; 77 percent responded that it helped them "develop leadership " 

These graduates had many working assignments at the? time of the questionnaire 
and 19 percent said athletics had benefitted them "to a great extent" in their work, 
35 percent said it hatl helped "considerably", 28 percent said it had helped "to a 
small extent''; and 15 percent responded that it hadn't helped at all. As to success 
tn their present work, 77 percent indicated that they were successful in their 
employment and work, but the tennis athletes and the two*sport athletes indicated 
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tt^^ moa surttn*! f ightV'lw^ppft**nt said that athletic prominence had helped 
thKjiji/iheir vocational pursuit Hfty-four percent said that athletics encouraged 
ihvm fi> Htay in schwl " 

Male ^>ubjects who had played in tour or more sportii reported more un happiness 
and ^satisfaction than those with less'er sports atfiliation This may be due to an 
overemphais on sports and a neglect of studies that left the subjects less prepared 
for life and work, or it may be that there can scarcely be a continuation of satis- 
faction into adult lite which can supplant the excitement and programming of a 
. tuur-sport athlete 

Schifrer has recently indicated that a large number of the men included in the 
study have become important leaders in the community, serving in business, 
education, law and govermiient In past years Sports liluhirated has reported on 
sports participants in their later years They, too, have become successful as busi- 
nessmen, legislators, educators and community leaders. 

Twice m the last years Fortune Magazme has presented brief life histories of 
leaders in national and world finance and businessr Their vita sheets indicate that a 
large percentage have beer^active in sports and in athletic competitions Many 
contmuejo participate actively Numerous individual narratives by persons fuch 
as I i<!gar Hoover have credited sports experiences for the inculcation and 
practH,t» of valui's ancJ k^bits which have characterized or led to theif later 
suit esses 

Using Sport to Develop Positive Valu^ 

There are many elements of the environment which establish the needs of 
individuals There are agenc:es and influences in the total environment — the 
home school, peer groups, church, community, climate, cultural setting — which 
present an array of offerings with their attendant valuer from which the individual 
IS led into or selects his activities. Sometimes needs and values lead, direct and 
determine the choice Sometimes the pressures and the availabilities determine 
the choice, and from the activities the values are directed or developed. It must be 
within our domain to establish values that fill the needs of the activity seekers and 
to direc t the activity m such a manner as to develop positive human values 

Is It possible tor a leadt^r to direct sports activities and infuse them with values 
which give a promise of positive life perspectives? We must know and believe that 
the purposes of a school and the obfectives of education are not mere capricious 
contemplations, but that they are developed, planned and conducted by 
committed educators and premised upon a response to the traditions, life practices 
and changing conditions of the society which they serve Fducation is a social 
process of developing inc^ividual and group values So must sports education 
develop individual anci group values and be characterized as a soc:ial process 

Inteiiectuab' Neglect and Mistreatment of Sfiofts 

A large portion of us Americans are involved in team and individual sp^rt, 
school anci out Although some social scientists, psychologists and educator^ are 
(oncernecJ about us and our activities, many writers on current sociological 
problems give us no thought at all Sports is not listed in the index of the following 
important titles — titles whuh, in part, suggest that there should be an indication 
anci treatment of the topic of sports 

Arendt, Hannah /The Human Condition 
Childs, lohn L . tducation and Morale 
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Haberma*^, lurgen, To\^ar(i A Rational Society 
Levitas, Gloria B , Culture and Consciousness 
Lison, lrn£»st M., Dimensions of Character 
MontaRu, Ashley. On Being Human 
Otto, Herbert, txphrations in Human Pctentialittes 
Wiener, Norbert, The Human Use of Human Beings 
We really should find the topic of sports develojH»d in the^ie books, for they tell 
what we are thinking about and doing. But wait, now I have found a reference 
Kaplan/Mdx, Technology, Human Values ami Letsure 
Kaplan states; 

Nor . are the arts the only way m which free time lan be converted into 
leisure Community service, politics, voluntary associations, tniucation. 
s|>orts, recreation, hobbies, travel, nature — all these offer ways of using free 
time to develop and enrich the human persiinahry, yet the arts provide, I 
think, the highest way to do this, and the arts provide the most enduring and 
memorable test of the quality of the civilization. Regardless of how much we 
may like sports, we remember CrcH»ce because of Plato, Aeschylus and 
Phic^ias, not because of its high fumpers or javelin throwers ♦ 
Kaplan may have misjudged, for there are many who know of the Olympic 
l«ames and of Olympia, the original Greek location of the games, who cannot 
icientify Plato or Aeschylus or Phidias Beside^, didn't Phidias sculpt the figures at 
Delphi, an area built to promote and honor sports Didn't he supervise the work- 
shop at Olympia where the monumental figures representing the victor athletes 
were made^ Were not the statues often copied by the Romans^ Many of the statues 
and the Roman copies are thj? priced possessions of museusm We remeinber 
Greece because of Plato and Aeschylus and Phidias and high jumpers and javelin 
throwers 

Personal Accounts of the Values of Sports 

To identify clearly the development of human values through sports I turned to 
some mature, respectable, recogni/ed men and women who participated actively 
in sports in their youth Some continue to participate in moderate or suitable 
activities I asked each to identify one human value recognized by self which can 
be traced as having been developed through their sports expenence 

Ihe captions are discrete and supportive of the value though the explanations 
are not always completely separable from some supportmg statements in other 
captions 

1. 'I have identified myself as an individual ' 

A 75-year-old woman who has been a university professor, mother of five 
distinguished children, board of education member, state legislator, state political 
party chairman, b<x)k reviewer, public speaker and chairman of state welfare 
services states that 

Through sport I have found a way of self-c^pression I learned that there were 
things I could do well Here was a new m£*dium for me to be accepted as an indi- 
/ vidual I was given recognition and elpvated to some status when I played on the 
women's winning basketball team for our college I developed some expecta- 
tions tor myself m which I considered that 1 should attempt to do as well in other 
sports and in othei fields of endeavor 1 failed to,meet my high goals at times, 
but with some growing confidence and competence 1 became a functional 
person m the school and community I set standards of excellence for myself 
and I realized some measure of fulfillment I recognized that there must be a 
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tnt.ihiv fu my interiMs and my vmU'dvors to realize at least some of my goals 

1 was hroiJKht up to think for myself, and my exf>erienre put a responsibility 
upnn me to think and to plan and to act I < ame to know that with my successes 
and n^y failures I had only human stfengths and human weaknevse^ I continued 
in sports and found that I had the courage when I tell short ol a goal or a stand- 
t\nl to marshal my resources fur another approach This lesson has prevailed 
throughout my lite 

i fuive had the opportunity to exert ise my full human jKHvers and to make 
spt»< lal applu ation ot my uni(|ue ways which may be mine as a woman 
IhiN woman is Uived amf respec ted by all who know her Her c hildren honor her 
tor her ability and leadership Her husband < herishes her and accords her credit 
and honor for her a<complishm«»nts His own position is not diminished but is 
enhant t^nl t>y his wifi» s status and ret o^mtton, for he himself is well-accomplished 
and h.is expt»rien( tni the full development ot hunian values throu>»h sports 
2 I (hwlofH'd thv hdhits, thv /r/eas am/ thv va/ues w/i/ch have hd to happmess/' 

A 7^ yiMr old man who has partic ipated m s^xnts m varsity teams, has been a 
pratttuni4 lawyt»r and district judge and has bet>n active in civic betterment 
ptoiei \s, statt»s 

! htive telt reasonably se< ure throughout my life, for our family knew life's joys 
ancj biMiities VVt» were ^iven t>olh { hallenge«i and op|>ortunities in our years of 
^r(>vvin>4uf) We ba<i iiiir work and we liaci our pleasures In varsity football I had 
the iittirmation that if I were to know the pleasure of participation on the team. 
It w{)iild take work to stay on it. thu^, work and pleasure b«>t ame c losely associ- 
xited in m\ mind through my <*\|M»nen\ e i knew !att«r that in taking on the larger 
fi's{HMis}i>{lities of a profession and a family I would netni to combine work and 
fWe.isitn* My love for my family would ne^nJ to < all for some order and concen- 
tftition and some aggressive action on my part to assure the backing and the 
Itn.ifii f,il support to cfevelop the pleasures of family life 

H,ippini»ss has not in'vn mine to t ommand, but it has l>ei»n mme to employ in 
my tuti uientitu *ition with litt», with family and w ith the c ommunity 

I Ihue walkecj the nule to my office b^uause I h^we felt that I was fully alive 
.md thcre'tore happy I have t ontinued to work and I have continu<>d to walk and 
to find happiness in that walking, even with my tailing eyesight Now 1 am glad 
that I did not drive a c ar to work, for I have not hacj to give up that prac tice, and 
I i iinimnv mv normal c ustt)m whu h is one of walking and of sensing the happi- 
nt^s'* in i ontmumg to be fully alive 

i )n till' fiMifball field 1 aftempfi»d to (hsc over the purposes in men's lives for 
thr t)atfi'r}ng and ranHning anci rtjnmng and passing 1 he a< tion of all the players 
was HUM I) the s.ime, their meanings were riifferent My thou>»ht and study of my 
teiunnuites tisreHecj me to think lA aihvt p*»rsons in other activities and 
(f>n{iitions My lf»gal contracts and assignments were given some ciepth and 
(Hfiidth in nndi»fstandm*4 by my youthful obsf»rv*itfons 

I \u)\n' that f!ty work and pleaskjres, my meaning and my sense of beauty wiH 
\m'\\) lit hnng happiness to others 1 liui gam somt* values through sports, on the 
t<v>?luitl tu'lfi It s U{tv 1 went tht»re with sfime teehr^g ot (t>ntKiente and |K)sitive 
Nell appf.nsal I < ame away from f(H)tball c arryng my v»ilues, more impress(»d, 
mitu* f fjnttrmed, ..tui I have continued so Sometimes I walk over to watch a 
pi.u tu fv now, or I go to a game I live it again ancf I bring it all bac k to my^self at 
til's f if<»smf time 

i / (it'vt>tt)ptHi jn undvrst^ndtn^ jnd somv sumdiifds of /nrerre/af/onsh/ps and 



A female university professor in her fifties who has played tennis and has 
participated in track and field events, swimming, team sports and individual 
outdoor sport states 

t found that there are times Wfhen 1 had an individual autonomy and that I 
could rely upon myself and perform independently 1 practiced that autonomy 
With my own goal setting and my own standards for a mode of performance. 
Sometimes in swimmmg, I would mnovate or create; in track practice I might try 
a leap or a romp But m individual activity in a group structure my mdividuali- 
2ation needed to be trimmed down to the standard of style or performance of 
the group to avoid a deterioration of the mood or morale for good practice Per- 
sonal expression or errant behavior in a traditional or formal practice appears to 
be attention-seeking and may spoil the event for others. 

I had to give some thought to attaining personal significance and gainmg a 
functioning role in a team structure, I learned that to be significant in a sport 
situation one had to measure up in the very qualities which are called for in that 
' sport If we were playing basketball, I needed to dribble, to pass, to catch, to 
shoot It was as simple as that No other noise or act or excuse would suffice No 
ideas I had of self-worth for other situations would completely sustain me in a 
situation where I was of little worth, even though 1 did not deteriorate under the 
situation I learned that for each situation I must come to terms with my own 
shortcomings and to strengthen myself where 1 was weak . , 

I learneci that my own fulfillment can occur when my associates and my 
society cheri^ihes the individual What i say of myself must be true for others I 
must help others m their fulfillment I need them to help cherish anc^ protect me. 
I, too, will give them this protected opportunity. 1 do not give, just to get. 1 give 
because I have something to give By a reasonable conciliation or act 1 may 
sometimes give an advantage to a fellow player, perhaps an advantage he needs, 
but 1 will not go contrary to reason or principle I must care for another in such a 
manner that I do not demean him nor aggrandi/e myself 

4. "/ have letHned atyout freedom. " 
A woman graduate student states: 

In high school, 1 played tennis rompetit.vely for several years It was earlier 
required that I develop basic skills in junior high school My proficiency^grew as . 
i * these technical skills became more and more part of my automatic or ingrained •\ 
movement Thus while playing a match, I was free to bt more concerned with . 
my strategy of that game than I was of concentrating on the essentials of the 
various strokes The strokes themselves as known movement had become a part ' 
of my natural reaction to the situation 

My very feeling during these matches was one of freedom I had learned the 
discipline, and through the discipline I had gained the freedom — freedom ^to 
move at my optimum speed, to let knowledge be the base for quick decision- 
^ making I was able to concentrate on game strategy and to move by choice and 
will and to enjoy the freedom of play and the sheer movement basedt upon 
fundamental skills 

This si»nse of a background tor freedom and freedom itself has been a strong 
influence m my life I have liked to learn things for myself, but I have felt that I 
was exploring from a known base to which 1 could safely and reasonably return 
I haveenioytHi some independence and experience which has proved valuable 
to me ! have had experiences m both thought and action which have been joy- 
fully rewarding I enjoy inquiry, trying out new ideas by expressing them, or 
planning and ( arrying out some action 

1 




\ hdve hvvn able to understand the advam e thinking and planning of others 
and I have profited by my own attempts at primary dist overy. 

I have learntHj about < reativity and I have enjoyed both the process and the 
produi t ot reHK>nsible creativity which i?i basecJ upon some fundamental knowl- 
edge and purpose 

I sei» fret*dom as an individual's choice, in a social rt*^jH)nse, or tn a societal 
Mructure, as growing out ot a background of experience which must be built 
upon some knowledge and some related skills 

I see ireedom in tennis play itself and m other ot life's activities I live with a 
sense of treedom in my leveling and with my interpretation, and m the uses of my 
endeavors and the products of my labors I am not always botind to satisfactions 
that are c omplettHy represented by st ores i am not disturbecJ by some of the un- 
ne< essary trivia that i lutter the lives ot some others 1 have gaineii a responsible, 
fKCHluctive, gratifying treetlom 

5- / hdw ledrnvd thv vatuv of competence/ 

I know that knowledge and prtH ision and timing and judgment are important 
Vou want me U) mention that I am now a physic lan and surgeon and that in 
school 1 was a letterman and a stucient bcxiy officer. Into sport and elected 
office I took my whole nature and all of my experience I was a fortunate c ountry 
boy who had a goocf home background In addition, I was given gcx)d leadership 
and opportunity in high st hool and later in the university 

Through sport, I gainc*d a conviction that to make a successful assistive play or 
a sc ore, I had to be com^H'tent I had to have power and v?gor in my body, the 
skill knowledge and the learned pattern in my whole action and response 
system, and the attention and the mind to put everything together in suitable 
and competent action. I worked hard on football for the ^ake of the game, the 
team, the sc hool and myself I could analy/e the qualities in my teammates and 
\ resfHited eac h for what he was worth as a football player while I admired him 
and ItktHi him for what he was as a human being I learned the basis for respect 
tor mv^etf as a football player and as a human being 1 needed to us^ the same 
process tor judging myself as 1 useci for my fellow man ; 

i knew that I could have a self-4'steem in the football group and that I could 
stay m th«\t group quite exclusively and be admired, but ! had been pushed into 
some othc*r responsibilities — I had been electecf as a student body officer I 
don't know if 1 had been elec ted because I was a gocxi player on the field or if it 
was because 1 was comfH*tent as a leader I needed to try to measure up and I 
did succeed My general ability, my analysis of the needs of the office, my 
attention to the demands of the position and my work for the cause made me 
comfH'te'nt for the situation i could believe in myself in that f>osition and I had 
enough knowledge to resf>ect my fellow student officers as they did me. 

In my student bcdy position I had reason to feel gratified, though I believe, 
humbly enough, for my sports eminence And with my football asscKiates, I felt 
at ease and mcdestly comfortable about my student body leadership 

Most important, however, was the fac t that I knew myself as competent in two 
' areas I made no big thing of that in my own mind because f knew how much I 
had put into the two accomplishments, but I knew that I had even more to do 

My competence was not for the admiration or the acclaim of others I evalu- 
ated myself reasonably, but spent- n>ore time on my work than f did on self- 
evaluation or self-contemplation — only enough of introspe»ction while I was 
getting on to my work, to be sure thaf 1 was taking off in the right direction and 
staying on the track 
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My work as a minJical doctor is such that I am ^ivt*n rcsfHHt and Mratitucfc^ 
from many individuals, smuly, sunu*tinii»s f»\pfesH»d in thi'ir c^yes, sometimes 
shown in thf»ir ta« lal t'xprt»ssions. Mmu»tinH*s tolci in their words My action is 
ni»vt»r tiidMiuj by a c oat h, a rettwc*. an iimpirf» or tht» t)l«Mc hi»r c rowc} 1 ru'v^r gt't 
the noisy acc laim from the west blt»ac Hits on a Saturciay afternoon I i^o on with 
my work un the basis of my own 5»tanciard for competenc e and sc^rvice and with- 
plaudits of a crowd 

I have learned the meaning and the value of tompeterui^ m lite My c c)mpe- 
ti*ni:e must mean life aMi the value of lite to others 
(> ' / have ^.^inetl f he va/ue of ohjvan tty'' 

An environmental planner rvikn ts upon his experience in sport, analyzing it^ 
It^sNons and values for the applic atic^ns to his life 

I was Kood in trai k I had the bcnly and some natural ability to show up well in 
' several events I was often a winner in little mwts in |umor hiMh sc hool and in 
area, statt» and cijstru t meets in hiMh sc hw! I just fell into the trac k learn or i^ot 
drafted when I was in college I di<J not have a s( holarship I wantfni to cio well, 
I ^uess evt»fvbcKiy dot»s who is on the track team, but 1 wasn't always ciomK well 
enough I <j?s( ovf»rtHi that I ( ould not be a distance man unless I worked tor and 
on the equalities thai «o into distanc e runninj4 I learned that I must be committed 
to the obiectfve, ! must pursue the f^rcKess of preparation by inactue. I must 
ent<»r the event and fjrodiue, and I muM finish I learned the real meamr)i4 of 
relevarne I must In* relevant to the sitiiation, I must have some "bearing upon 
or (be) connected with the matter in hand " I must direct my efforts to "the 
piirf)ose " (''Kc»levanc e." R,mdom House DtcHonary of fhe [nghsh Lan^uaf^e) ft 
was not up to sommne else to make things entertainingly and shallowly interest- 
ing to me I was obliges! to put the fac ts and the action to the objective I learned 
the price of ^mgle objectivify I learmnl to make the choices Some of them were 
short-term and consistent with my age j sometimes (hose track as a priority 
Sometimes track suffercni because other pnoritie?i were mine, either by my 
c hou e or by tht» pressures of some professor 

As I gamcHi in experience and matured toward my profession, I set my objec- 
■ tives toward that profession and placed my priorities there 

from tra(k I learned that only I can cfo what I am sup{K3sed to do I must be 
objf»<:tive 1 must put my knowledge, my planning, my produc tivity toward the 
objective As an environmental planner, I c annot bcuirawn off by the side issues, 
but I can include all of the essentials of cfesign, use, beauty, economy anci 
environmental naturalness or plan 

7 The value I ^.^mod from my mparts experience wvis the very v^orth of human 
values themselves and thts I learned from the life and the exemplary action of the 
leader ' 

I took numerous courses m sc^c lal recrc»ation and outdcx>r activities in whi< h I 
progressed by the instruction, the influence and the association of one teacher 
Perhaps f dest ribt» the situation best if I explain that 1 do not attempt to live |ust 
as that teac her doc^s or to be as she is i have come to gam insights for myself and 
I put them into my own words and mto my work I trace the genesis of many of 
my values to that teacher who gave us her c?wn sense of life and of living and 
brought us to our own human valuers through the activities in which we engaged. 
The values f came to develop have improved my life for myself They have en- 
riched me for instruction in my chosen professional field in the humanities 
They have given me c apabihties for association with many people in many areas 
of i»ndeavcK rhc*y have enabled me in my present sf>rvice?^ m educational 



^admmistrdtion whf^rr rriy work h with younfi people both in and out of trouble, 
with their parents, with,teac her!». and with other education administrators 
When competent, recoani/e*!, reasonable people reflect on their experiences 
they identify the influence of ?iport on their values and the resultant influences for 
good in their liv€»s These peopkPtio count, and they can be counted They become 
the statistical support which can be figured into the equation for sports education 
directed toward human values and social ends. 

It we « an identify the sources and causes of the development of human values 
through sfK^rts we should be able tu develop a course of action to structure the use 
of sports in a plan for the developfment of human values 

Will those of you who have {>articipated in sports review your own develop- 
mental experience, identity the contributive elements and interpret the outcomes^ 
Will you consider what you can gather from such statements as have be^en 
narrated? Will ynu determine how your students and colleagues have gamed 
human values through your shared endeavor^ 

There is a relevance of ideas and action to the outcome-ot an endeavor There is 
a si^^mtu ance in our assessing the type of outcome we want and the type of life for 
which we edui ate There is a nec€*ssity for us to foe us upon the nature and quality 
of the s|K>rt wf» fiut into a life to develop ways of living and ways of expressing life 
itself 
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World University Games 
in Moscow 



Have you wondered if Olga Korbut, the popular Russian gymnast who side 
everyone's heart at the 1972 Olympic Games, Was supposed to miss a basic mount 
in Munich? Were her tears the tears of disappointment in herwff or in the Russian 
systemf Dehumamzmg' Humani/ing? To provide better living conditions for her- 
self and her family? Did she intentionally miss? This thought passed through my 
mind briefly while origmally watching her performance. It continues to do so 
each time I view her Olympic uneven bar routine on film Why? 

Girls in our physical education classes at Springfield College continually and 
consistently perform that mount without error. Certatcily, our television 
announcers who stated that she missed h^ mount because of the pressure of the 
Olympics, inexperience, etc., were either not knowledgeable or not quite h(mest 
with us, tite viewers For Olga has been brought up in the most sophisticated 
system Resigned for the preparation of the elite gymnast Her competitive 
experiences in the USSR pripr to the Olympics were vast, fn Russia the gymnastic 
audiences are as large and certainly as knowledgeable about gymnastics, if not 
more so, than those in Munich This was not Olga's first big competition by any 
means She was not as pressured perhaps as her great teammate Turischev^. Olga 
w^s the alternate, performing only in place of an injured teammate. 

These thoughts continued to pass through my mind only briefly, until again I 
was reminded of them by the performances of the Russian gymnasts in the summer 
of 1973 at the World University Games in Moscow. Lubov Borda stopped her bar 
routine just before dismounting after performing a near flawless routine. Yet, she 
stopp^ unnecessarily. I have it on film. Had she dismounted she would fwive 
scored higher than Olga. Was it her turn to miss? Olga's turn to win? Lubov 
Bodgonova injured her foot quite seriously in the warmup before the finals. She 
was fompelled to vault She was able to perform an excellent half on, back 
somersault off to a perfectly opened lahding. Thus, she won a gold medat in 
vaulting After this one event she was permitted to leave the remainder of the 
competition Of the four women's Olympic events, vaulting is one of the most 
demanding in terms of the use of legs and feet; regardless, was Bogdonova 
expected to win vaultiiHg in this meet? Therefore, she had to? Values? Are our sport 
values different from the Russians'? 

To evaluate our experiences in Moscow, one must appraise it according to a set 
of values One should then determine how effective the experience was to the lives 
of our athletes. 
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ValuM Gained Thrau^ listeiiuitioiial SpmU Competition 



Most of us are here because we beiteve values are learned and can be reinforced 
or changed negatively or positively through sport. I think the values we gained or 
emphasized through our Moscow experience were many 

We realised while we were diligently training and conditioning, that t^ 
ultimate goal (competition in MoscowJ, and not any immediate gains or concerns, 
was essential. 

One of our young women, Terry Spencer, certainly effected a change in her self- 
image by accomplishing what only two other Americans have previously achieved 
She placed fourth in flotx exercise^ equaling Linda Metheny and Cathy Rfgby's 
dchieverr ents m previous international gymnastics competition . 

Another value may be exemplified in that our team as a whole gained greatly in 
humility ^fter preparing and competing with the fantastic Russian women's gym- 
nastic team, in terms of fellowship and friendship, it was amazing to see the 
mutual respect and admiration grow between members of our own delegation 
representing many different sports as well as the warmth of our relationships with 
athletes and officials from other countries Moreover, the feeling of shared 
achievements was felt by eril of us — even to the sharing of some of the discom- 
forts experienced in Moscow (detcmtion for 22 days, food, minor hassels such as 
workouts, transportation, results and scores reported in Russian) 

Against Olympians of other countries, our women gymnasts performed quite 
well Each of them earned placement in the final competitions, an 
accomplishment never before achieve^ by our women's gymnastic team in 
international competition. As a result, our self-confidence and self-esteem grew to 
the point of better perfon^ances in the finals. 

Sport reflects and heip^ reinforce dominant values, and we couldn't help but 
<ril>serve this in our team members and their coach, 

O^ilvie and Tutko believi? there are few areas of human endeay/c^ that match 
events such as the Ol^pi^ trials or professional training camps for intensity of 
human stress^ I should like to add that human stress is most evident in 
international competition, as experienced by our athletes. As each athlete had to 
face his (or her) moment of truth, his personality became quite^xposed. 

Some of the participants at the World University Crames were influenced by the 
actions of the outstanding sports figures whom they admire and respect. Our 
w^>men gymnasts were greatly influence by the Russian team, who exhibited 
emotional control and self-discipline to the uttirnate, helping to reinforce these 
values in our athletes 

For the sake of our team's score, two of our girls changed their mounts and 
vaults to lesser ones so as not to be penalized according to international rules for^ 
tfie performance of similar mounts, dismounts and vaults by one team. Thus, they 
were wilting to subjugate themselves for the success of the team 

Or. Frost has stated that the length of time a coach spends with the athletes en- 
hances the chances for influencing them and their values I should tike to add that 
the intensity of the experience is equally important Certainly the Intensity of inter- 
national competition is great, thus, the opportunity to effect values in this 
Situation is also great 
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NattoMltetk Utef ulness of Sports 

A country'* performance in sport, whether gocKl or bad, affects the national 
image. Because countries wish to show their superiority, many actively encourage 
exceiience in sport Both Russians and Americans have been known to use 
adiletics as an instrument of foreign policy which, in turn, affects policy at home. 

The political structure of a country ts often reflect^ in the preparation, concern 
and intensity with which the athlete prepares for competition Having observed 
the system and visited the Physical Culture Institute in Moscow, meml^rs of the 
American delegation felt that the Russians are ^cl^ieving much of their success in 
athletics. because of an intense somatotyping 4nd muscle testing of their youth 
We fc^lieve they are programming them into sports for which they are l^st suited 
according to the Russian physical educators' notions of the ideal body shape, 
muscle strength and other physical characteristics for each sport It appeared that 
little choice is atlow^ the athletes 

Their athletic achievements are heralded as man's finest accomplishments and 
are given recognition in accord with this ideal For a superior athlete in Russia to 
be for the state and tor the self ts the ultimate The Russian press releases during 
the Games emphasued the dominance of their athletes due to their superior 
political system 

It has often been wisely said that sport is the great leveler fcven though the 
political and religious system in the USSR «s the antithesis of ours, we quickly came 
to admire the ejicellence of the Russian athletes Politics, religion, color — 
differences for all countries — disappeared in the beauty of sport j^rfection 

It was interesting to note the pride and intensity with which the Cubans 
performed in all sports They were obviously attempting, despite their country's 
si^e, to justify to the rest of the world the success of their fK>titics as well as to build 
self<onfidence for their young country This ts the image Cuba wished to exude 
through its athletes strength and success 

If a country emphasizes winning and athletic achievement, one may wonder 
about the validity of the cliche, 'The battles of England v^re won on the playing 
fields of Eton " Maybe this should changed to "The playing fields of Eton 
fostered the battles of England " 

In America today, some of us tend to place human values above matcfrial values 
We want something satisfying, something to boast about and be proud of, a 
challenge to meet You can take pride in the athletes who represented you in 
Russia Except for our track and field team, the United States teams performed 
better than at earlier World University Games 

The worth of the individual is of prime importance in a democracy We prue our 
freedoms freedom of choice, self-direction, self-discipiine and self-realization I 
don't think Russian athletes have freedom of choice 

"A commitment to excellence along with a desire to achieve that excellence by a 
process that will humanize rather than dehumanize/' according to Scott, is what 
we should aspire to in sport Are the Russians permitted this? Did Olga have a 
choice in Munich, Borda and Bogdonova in Moscow? 

Although many values were derived and reinforced by our trip and competition 
in Moscow, to me the greatest of all was the appreciation and realization of the 
freedoms we blithely take for granted For, to do your own thing, to be an 
American, despite our political economic and social problems, is still the greatest 
of all 
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Outward Bound Programs 



It IS quitr diff It ult to haniijf* information alniut outdoor wildrmt'?»s ^iports 
ufili»s*i the|H»ff^ons involved m thi» t»xi han«e haw had likt» t»xpf»rience% lt'?» relatt*d 
to the old c ill hi' that a pic turn is worth a thoui^and word^ If this is truts tht*n an 
«fWK»nci» must Im* worth a thousand pittiirifs lvt»n though words art* dt*<k u«nt, 1 
will try to ri»latf threi* t'xpi^rirni ps about whic h you might dt»vt»lop some ftvlinij. 
My storifs dtMl with tonf lit tinK valutas, trust and faith, and the nature of reality 

ConfUcting Values 

Several sliHtt^nts in my haikfMciking class and I were sitting near Vermont's 
Stratton Pond enfoyinu the sun It was a c rystal clear day and the foliage was at its 
height Our trial lunrh r onsisttnl of birdsei»d, {>eanuts, raisins, chocolate bit^ and 
^fcabooni Ihen, "Honk, Honk, Honk" was the scnind we heard We were pu/-fled 
It wasn't the famihar honk of a car It was some animal The sound was more of a 
squawk and wa?i coming over our heads from behind Someone said, look, it's a 
bird " Another said, "No, it's a due k ' Well, by this time there was an ore hestration 
of (honks) and we could see several formations "It's a flight of Canadian Ceese " 
We thoroughly en|oy«*e< the formation flying and the honking We felt happy and 
reiaxi^i and were pleased to be in touih with and a part of this natural 
phenomenon 

The next morning after breakfast we were on our way to hike the summit of 
Stratton Mountain Part way down the trail we <ame across three hunters Their 
shotguns looked magnificent The wooden stocks had obviously been well-cared 
for and the blue tint of the barrels caught and reflected the sunlight We 
exchanged a few words of greeting and some idle chit-chat Then Gail asked, 
' What are you huntingr' The reply was "Geese " We felt badly but didn't say any 
more and hiked on A short time later, the silence of the trail was shattered by 
a shotgun blast We had a sinking feeling deep down in our stomachs That which 
was beautiful to us the day before was being destroyed 

As we hiked on, we talked quite a bit about how people can live together 
amicably with conflicting values, the meaning of death, the role of man m the 
natural environment, and man's creative and destructive tendencies We had many 
unresolved questions 

Tniit and Faith 

One day my instructor said, Mm, why cJon't you try the friction climbs" I rouUf 
think of many reasons why not, but there was one ma|CK one — I was scared stiff I 
regarded friction climbing as a high risk activity (My real view was 'total'' risk!) It 
involves climbing a rock ledge where there are few or no finger or toe holds, but 
just enough slope so that if the climber is skillful and employs proper technique he 
can climb the near vertical rcH k Mge 




All M»n«»<hilitv must hdvo ps< aped mi», lor I soon found mvst»H fwrt w^y up the 
frit tfon climb, pi»fhaps 4()h»ot up, or should I say, 4 fall would bt» forty fwt down! 
Anyway, 1 wav truniblini?, ^rc:H><"^i praying and I don 'I rt'call if I was crying or not, 
but should have bi*f?n tor ^i*tting myself in that mvss There was no way to climb 
down and i;omj; up stvmed impo^nible I looked at the belay ro{>e tit?d around me 
and reni«»mb€*red the instruction to call out to the belayer loudly and c learly 
"tallinu" when one is goinutofall A% niy strength wa!^ completely absorbinf by the 
*ro4i, my fric tion di%«ip{H*ared and I shouted {oh, how I shouted), 1allin«^ fallinR^" 

lht« nifH* lelt as though it wi»re ^omu to tear me apart It jjrabbed me and tore at 
me violently I heard a voice tailing to me from on top of the ItnlMe ' I've ^ot 
you, Oad ' Vou know, that must be the most beautiful expression I've ever heard: 
"t ve go! you, Dad ' 

\i s a story of trust and faith, values that sometime* escape us 

Nature of Reality 

f or this las! exfjerient e I m Kom^ to (|uote completely from Colin I teti her s book 
Thf» C'i>mpft»fe Wa/ker, not bei ause many^>f us have not had the samt» exf>enente, 
wi' have However, he has expre^si*d my feelings succinctly and with clarity 
lht« story IS based i>n the notion that not everyone understands why we hike and 
^partu i|Mte m outdoor wilderness sports I mamtam that it \s not an escape from 
reality, but a return to reality 

At a tcnktatl party some time a^o, a smooth and hypi»rsatisfied young man 
bo.istiHf to me that he had completed a round the-world sightseemg tour in 79 
days In one jetstreameti breath he had scuttled from St Peters, Rome, via the 
pyramids, to a Cambmfian jungle temple ' Thai's the way to travel/* he said. 
* You sei» everythin^ important " 

When I suggested that the way to see important things was to walk, he almost 
drop|H*d his martini 

Walking ( an f»ven provoke an at five opposition lobby I or many year^ now I 
have been told with some regularity that by walking out and away I am ^escap- 
ing from reality " t admit that the question puts me on the defensive Why, I ask 
myself (and sometimes my acc usi»rs as well) are people so ready to assume that 
chillt^l ( hampagne is more "real" than water drawn from an ice-cold mountain 
creek^ Or a dusty sidewalk than a . arpt»t of desert dandelions^ Or a Boeing 707 
than a flight of graceful white pelicans soaring in unison against the sunrisef 
Why. m other words, do people assume that the acts and emotions and values 

' whii h stem from < ity life are more real than those that arise from the beauty and 
thi» siU»n£ e and the solitude of jhe wilderness^ 

A couple of yt»ars ago the thing touched bottom I was gently accused of 
escapism during a IV interview about a book I had written on a length-of- 
< alifornia walk lankly, I fail to see how going for a su-month, thousand mile 
walk through deserts and mountains can ^ judged les^ real than spending sot 
months working eight hours a day. five days a week, in order to earn enough 

J money to be able to come back to the c omfortable home in the €»vening and sit 
m front of 4 TV sc rc*€«n and watch a twonfimensional image of some guy talking 
about a b(K>k he has written on a six month, thousand-mile walk through dewrts 
and mountains 

As f said, 1 get put on th<» cfefensive The last thing f want to do is to knock 
champagne and sidewalks and BcH»mg 707's Especially, champagne Thf»se 
things distinguish us from other animals But they can also limit our p€»r- 
spec fives 
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v^nd I !iU8gP!^t that thdv — and all the stimulating complexities of modern life 
— brgin to make more sense, to take on surer meaning, when they are viewed 
in perspective against the more certain and more laisting realit^'from which they 
have evolved - from the underpmnms of reality, that is, of mountain water, 
desert flowers, and soaring white birds at sunrise ^ 

Outward Bound 

Outward bound is an outgrowth of a survival program mitiated during World 
War II by the British Navy because of the loss of life of young British sailors The 
program had three* basic foundations, namely, that the young sailors did not have 
(1) the stamma^o survive, (2) the skills to survive and most importantly, (3) the 
spirit to face adversity and conquer it 

The third component had two essential ingredients First, it was believed that the 
young sailors did not have the willingness to rely completely on their own 
resources (skills, stamina and spirit) when facing adversity all alone, devoid of any 
outside aid, and second, it was believed that they were unable to surrender them- 
selves completely to the hands of otf^ers for survival These components test the 
very core of the abilitv, capacKy and willingness to survive A program was 
developed to increase trust and faith in one s self and in others, and to develop 
skill and stamina 

[[(iitor s Note: The author concluded hfs presentation with a showing of the ftim 
Outward Bound]. 
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A Questipri of Priorities 



"The kingdom of heaven is like a merchant in search of fine pearls, who, on finding 
one fH^arf of great value, went and sold all that he had and bought it, ' 

' Matthew 13:45-46 
I see two very different ways of interpreting this parable. 

A Comfnon Sense View of Life 

The first i^ to %ee it as a statement of what might be called the basic commor^ 
sense involved in seeking the kingdom of heaven. That is, we can see the pearl 
merchant (representing us) looking at the pearl (the kingdom of heaven) as a kind 
of business venture The merchajit, being a shrewd businessman, may have seen 
that one magnificent pearl as a way of consolidating his investments He may have 
judged on the basis of current trends and long-term projections that greater 
dividends would accrue from this one central investment than from a myriad of 
smaller mvestments He may have .decided that the way to avoid losing one's shirt 
in currency devaluations and inflationary spirals was to invest in art pieces and 
precious jewels Whatever the case, we can see the pearl merchant as a man who 
decided to buy that one great peart because he deemed it the best investment for 
realizing the greatest future prof il 

If this IS an accurate image of the pearl merchant, then the interpretation of the 
parable is quite straightforward: ' Invest in the kingdom of heaven because that's 
where you'll realize your greatest profit /' Discipleship, then, becomes a kind of 
calculated risk One deeides whether he is willing to makfe certain sacrifices now 
on the basis of expecting greater returns at some later date 

Or, using another analogy, religion becomes a kind of celestial fire insurance 
policy - pay the premiums of sacrificial disciplesbip now and be protected in the 
event of hell-fire, brimstone and other acts of Cod (and/or the Devil) at some later 
date And since most of us already carry insurance on our homes, our automobiles, 
our* health, our lives, it seems quite reasonable to pay the premium of discipleship 
to obtain this extended cov^age for our souls There is, after all, the possibility 
that Cod may really exist and that we might really undergo some kind of judgment, 
so II seems only common sense to have at least^ minimal coverage. And if God 
doesn't exist, well, so what? Our house may never' burn down either, but there's a 
certain sense of security, a peace of^ind, that comes to those who are tovered for 
any contingency — even the existence of Cod - 

So one way of interpreting the parable^of^thT^arl is to see the merchant as one 
who IS making a very calculated decision about where he is going to invest his 
resources to receive the highest dividends. And I don't think 1 have caricatured 
where that interpretation leads us Many cf^urchmen do seem to be operating on 
an understandihg of religion that is very similar to this idea of celestial fire 
insurance To do so, of course, is to see the whole value of religion as very 
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tentative and wry futurt* All that we do now i% seen a*, rather unpleasant sac rifice 
to iniiure that future return It is no wonder, therefore, that we resent these 
premiums and are constantly trying to lower them 

Ihe basic problem with mterpretini; the parable m this way is that it U>aves us 
with a kingdom of heaven that is very remote and tentative. )u3*t as the pear! 
merchant had no way of guaranteeing the resale value of the pearl, we have no 
guarantee that the kingdom of heaven is gom^ to greet us beyond death The 
bottom may drop out of the pt^arl market tomorrow, the kmgdom of heaven may 
prove to be either nonexistent or a disappointment These are the risks which one 
must wei4iht if he's considering celestial fire insurance 

AChitd4.ik6 View of Life 

There is, however, another way of interpreting this parable We mi|;ht 
understand the parable not as a statement of the common sense of seeking the 
kingdom of heaven but rather the childishness of si»ekmg the kingdom 

for rather than seeing the purchase of that one magnificent pcMrl as an astute 
business deal, we might see it as a very irrational, ftx)!ish. childish act Suppose 
the peari merchant bought that pearl not because he wanted to resell it at a profit, 
but simply because he was infatuated with its beauty and cfesired it so much that 
hewas wiltmK to sell ail he had to obtain it Most of us would ^rgue that that is very 
foolish thing to do 

Suppose the breadwinner in your family came home and announced that he had 
sold his business, sold his house, sold virtually everything he had to purchase a 
pearl Most of us. I think, would agree that doing something like that shows a very 
distorted sense of value It simply isn't rational, it isn't adult 

If it is anything, it is a good example of a childish sense of values For children 
are constantly doing irrational and foolish things that show tht^y really haven't 
•accjuired a sense of value You buy a child an expense » toy, and he trades it to a 
neighbor's youngster for a caterpillar m an old mayonnaise jar He finds an old 
quarter and tracies it to some other kid for three shiny pennies You get her a new 
, .doll because her old one is in shreds, and she insists on dragging around and taking 
to b€*d the same old very raggedy Ann 

I remember doing the same kind of things when I was a c hild When I was about 
' ei^ht years old, a bubble gum manufacturer got the idea of putting cardboard 
pictures of baseball players in with the bubble gum I remember saving pennies to 
buy bubble gum just for those pictures 1 didn't like the gum so I always gave that 
away And jt^^t when I'd built up a fairly si/able collection, I ran into a friend who 
had a pictureW George Kell, the third baseman of the Detroit Tigers, who was my 
hero I endeciXip trading practically my whole collection for that one picture of 
George Kell Jificluding virtually the whole New York Yankee team 

Now it's iftirly obvious that George Kell just wasn't worth the whole Yankee team 
(at least, the Yankee team as it was then!) What t did showed a very childish sense 
, of values Any mature adult would have recognized the relative values of the 
players based on the opinion of the baseball experts and would have been content 
to wait until another George Kell card came along and a more profitable deal could 
be worked out There was, of course, the risk that another George Kell card might 
not ever appear, but that was a reasonable risk to take, as reasonable, we might 
say, as risking that there is a kingdom of heaven beyond this life 

But f chose to trade everything for that George Kell card and have it then, not 
wait for it at some future time And the interesting thing is that I never for a 
moment regretted that decision I treasured that baseball card m a way that I had 
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never treasurfd my whole collection Where I went, my George Kell card went It 
rea|y was prit eles> .to rre It had a value which I alone gave to it; not an adult 
value, not a value ^iven to it by ba^ieball experts, but a value no le^s real For what 
was really quite a lon^ ime, that one little hunk ot cardboard was a priceless joy to 
me And <»trani;ely enough, it w . a joy I probably never would have had if I hadn't 
had suih a childish srnse^f vr .k^s 

fVrhafJs thefiearl merchbr ; not so very dilferent It may be that the pearl he 
sacrificed so muc h tor became: ^ r him a source of joy that lightened his whole life 
Perhaps the other. f>e^ul merci%i US, and ail of his friends, and maybe even his 
family - everyon^^who rc*cognic?d what a childish thing he had done — perhaps 
these people alw^ivs*>i^ondered how a man who had made such a foolish deal could 
bt» so c onsistt»ntlV pleased with life 

It we interpret the harable in this second way, what does it say to us? 

It suggests, first ot all thai our whole adult system of values may not be so valid 
after all Perhaps children are somehow freer than we are — freer to assign their 
own values to the things around them not dependent on what somebody else tells 
them Of show nnu h it cost Somehow, the more sophisticated we get, the more we 
are af rafd to make our own: value judgments We need to hear what the art experts 
say before wv decide whether or not we like a painting We need to read the 
rritu al n»vi(«\vs before we decide whether the play or movie was really good. Part 
of wh«!t this fMrable suggests is that none of us can realty determine whether the 
merihant made a ^iuni deal when he bought his pearl ft all depends on how valu- 
able that pt^ari was la htm, not what price the pearl would bring on the open 
market ^ 

Second, the fMrabfe says something about the kingdom of heaven It says, m 
short, th^l the kingdom ot heaven is - like the pearl - something attainable now, 
not something tentative and future I iving in vital relationship to God. which is 
really whaMhe kingdom of heaven means, is available to us whenever we decide 
we want it ^ And for those who have found it, it is the treasured pearl that is the 
center of hte and fills it with joy, it is the George Keli baseball card that we never 
outgrow The kingdom of heaven is not a pie in the sky by-and by possibility — it's 
a cone rete reality available now to those who choose to enter it 

And thir(1 the pardble «»uggests that life consists m choosing between things 
Ihe pearl merchant had to choose between his wealth and that one pear! I had to 
(hoose b*^tween ihe Yankees and George Kell We all have to choose between a 
worldly way of lite and the life of discipteship which is part c^f the kingdom of 
heaven We cannot do all things or be all things, and so we must choose which is of 
greatest value to us, whic h has the highest priority 

Whiitf this vsh()l(» question of value priorities has reference to life in general, it 
mav also have p^utH ular application to sport f or it we are to wrestle seriously with 
the Mut^tlon of dev*<»lopmg human values through sports, do we not have to come 
to gripi with the prior question 'Which values do we want to develop — the 
values |)t the adult' world or the values of the child^'' 

My (iwn prefer<»nc e is for childish values And it may well be that only through 
sfTorts do we have the opportunity to develop those intuitive, childish values that 
our edut ational scmal, economic, political and religious institutions seem to 
destroy My hope t()r sports, above all eist>, is that instead of being used as a 
vehicle for developing competitive drive tor business, or aggressive wiH for 
politic s. or poise and self confidence for the social world, they may above all be a 
refuge where ptH>ple ot all ^igescan play Spontaneous, open, healthy, fun — play 
tor Its own vike, not as a meins to something else - that is the cardinal childist 
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value. I leave it to you whether it is jor ought to be the cardinal value to be 
developed through sport 

Let me clo!^e by sharing with you an illustration from a children s story which 
speaks simply yet eloquently to this issue of value priorities 

Charles Ta/ewell tells the story of The Littlest Angel, the youngest member of 
the heavenly host on that first Christmas eve When the word of the Christ child's 
birth came, ail of the ang*»ls in heaven brought forward magnificent gifts for the 
babe But the littlest angel had no gift to give — no gold, frankincense or myrrh. 
Heartbroken and embarras?»ed, the little fellow, tears streaming down his hot, 
chubby cheeks, went to hide where rto one would see him Then, suddenly, hehad 
an idea Later, at the Etethlehem stable, as the angels were presenting their 
magnificent gifts, the littlest angel shyly brought forv^ard his humble offering, "He 
gave to him an old wooden box In it was a butterfly with golden wings, captured 
one bright summer day^ a sky blue egg from a bird's nest, two white stjbnes from a 
muddy river bank, and a limp, tooth-marked leather strap once worn as a collar by 
his mongrel dog, who had dic^d as he had lived in absolute love and infinite 
devotion " ^ 

Pieces of junk with no value? Or were those treasures more precious than all the 
gold in the worlds 

Ask your { hild or grandchild, spouse or friend what his most^precious possession 
IS Then a\k ycurst'lf what yours is 

Perhaps then we can see whether we have really under<tood the value of the 
things around us. whether we do have a proper sense of priorities, whether Xhvre 
are values that sports are particularly suited to develop 

Perhaps then we will begin to understand more fullv the marvelous admonition 
that unless we become like little children, we shall never enter the kingdom of 
heaven 





From the Disciplines 

Any liertous examination of values requires a theoretical base The following 
panel presentations are drawn from the disciplines of philosophy-theology, 
sociology, and physical education These presentations are intended to be 
theoretical in nature. 
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No Respect 

Rodney Dangerfield is a popular nightclub and television comedian whose 
routines are worked around an oft-reiterated complaint, "I get no respect." 
Consciously or unconsciously, he seems to have hit upon a phrase which expresses 
the deep and underlying feeling of many f^ple in our society about themselves 
and a recognition of the lark of a fundamental relationship which used to be a 
basic value in our civilr/ation 

"No respect." What may this mean? For roughly two thousand years one of the 
goals or values in the western world was expressed in a simple phrase uttered by 
Jesus as part of his answer to a questioner who wanted to know what was the chief 
commandment. After indicating that it was ''to love God/' he quickly added that it 
was also necessary "to love your neighbor as yourself ." One of the definitions of 
love is "complete outgoing concern/' This means at the very least that one is to 
deal with another human being as a person like oneself, to respect him as an 
individual Each mdividual is worthy of attention and respNect just tecause he is a 
human being 

ImpefSonalitY of Contemporary Society 

There have been many efforts to achieve this value Unfortunately, some of 
these measures have been organized and institutionalized so that the individual is 
no longer important as an individual and the maintenance of the institution has 
become the primary value As an illustration from my own area, it is possible that 
the declining interest in organized religion and consequent lack of church >^ 
attendance is because that the professionals have become more interests! in the \ 
value of maintaining the church as an organization than as an instrument for 
relating the individual to Cod. Consequently, the individual is seen as a means of 
maintaining the organization rather than the organization as a means of serving 
the individual. 

Dangerfield's comedy, the student revolts of the sixties, and the disregard of 
certain canons by presentnJay students have a common source No respect. Their 
perceptions are that they are not treated like human beings Rather, they think, it is 
more important that they remember certain numbers than their names so they can 
be computerized and become part of statistical tables expressed on a graph. It has 
ainfKHt come to the point that when asked, "Who are you?" they answer with a 
number or percentage figure The multiplicity of polls and their apparent 
omniscience seem to make it almost unimportant for a human being to be an 
individual. 
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The student see?! himself as a victim of institutions which aim to cast him in a 
certain mould in order to fit into a prescribed pattern If he resists, he is considered 
a troublemaker For example, his' educational experience is charter^ for. him 
without too much consideration of alternative programs m which the same goal 
might be achieved in terms of his interests and desires When h^ applies for a job in 
many businesses, he must enter a training program to determine where he fits in 
terms of the needs of /the enterprise, not to find out how he feels l)e could best 
contribute in that situation And in his social life unless he conforms to 
conventional behavior (sometirnes quite dreary and repetitive), he is labeled a 
social misfit and undesirable 

As a consequence, the student begins to distrust all institutions and authorities 
and to ask questions According to Yankelovich in a survey he did for the \DH 3rd 
f und, 2 of the 18 aspects of the philosophy embraced by the student movement of 
the sixties are 

1 Rejecting "official" and hence artificial forms of authority; authority is to be 
gained by winning respect and is not a matter of automatic entitlement by 
virtue of position or official title and 

2 Dp€*mphasizing organisation, rationalization, cost -effectiveness ^ 

He goes on to present a random concatenation of words and phrases that 
capture as well as any formal definition the sensibility which the students' cultural 
revolution rejects 

Professional . . system planning for the future conceptual framework . 

experiment organiiation detachment management verification 
facts technology cost^ffectiveness theory rationalization , . 

efficiency measurement statistical controls manipulate mechani- 

lation institutions power . determinism intelligence testing . . . 

abstract thought programming calculate objectify behaviorism 

modification of the human environment liberal' molded to specification 
genetic planning achievement ^ 

Whether or not we agree with all of these rejections, it tells us that many 
traditional aspects of our culture are being questioned by the present generation of 
students And at a conference in which we are trying to determine the human 
values that may be developed through sports, some attention ought to be paid to 
their views 

Recent Abuse ot Sport Valuet 

Having been a sports participant most of my life, I have experienced many of the 
values that may be derived from such activities, especially respect in my relation- 
ship with others However, in recent years m certain areas of sports there seems to 
be developing certain practices which tend to disregard human values, especially 
in terms of Dangerfield's complaint No respect " This concern can be illustrated 
by three examples which admittedly are not applicable universally, but which 
through widespread dissemination by our highly efficient communications media 
may be able to determine or distort some of the values we are considering 

The first example is the disastrous emphasis on being number one This value, 
which only a few can achieve, tends to discount the very real values derived from 
losing and it encourages some very questionable practices to reach the goal A 
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recent article in The New Vork T/mes Maga/me comparing the philosophies of 
President Nixon and George Allen about being number one and the methods used 
to achieve it was very disturbing 

Another ejiample is the way athletes seem to be exploited for nationalistic 
purposes in Olympic Games and World University Games v\here the total medals 
won by a country seem to be more important to those who report the games than 
the individuals who won the contests Should political interests be allowed to 
intrude this way^ 

A final example is the way authority is used in some areas of sport The follow- 
ing excerpt from a pafwr by George H Sage contains enough truth to be disturbing 
It IS clear that the dominant approach in current institutionalized sport is an 
authoritarian, product oriented enterprise The basic concern is with athletes 
subjecting themselves to the will of the coach whose primary concern is with 
winning athletic contests, The rise of increasingly institutionalized and codified 
sports teams has caused many coaches to view team members as objects in a 
machine-like envirc:>nment who need to be conditioned to perform prescribed, 
fragmented tasks as instrumental to team performance Thus the players be- 
coine another man's objectives and goals of the organizational collectivity; 
they are reduced to cogs in the organization's machinery The individual player 
is expected to do his best to fit himself into functions which are needed by the 
orgam/ation This is vividly exemplified in the popular locker room slogan 
' There is no I m team /' A system of incentives and rewards, i e letter awards, 
helmet decals, etc are instituted to motivate" athletes to perform It may be 
seenthat in this approach decisicins are made by management (the coach), after 
a thorough cost efficiency analysis, and the players are expected to c arry out the 
will of the coach for the accomplishment of organizational goals * 
Now, there IS no intention m these brief remarks to derogate sports, its practices 
and its values But there ts every intention to call attention to the fact that sports 
are not exempt from the criticism arising from the student revolution. My plea is 
that as you consider the human values that are developed through sports, you do 
not neglect to consider the traditional value of ' love your neighbor ' so that at least 
Dangerf ield's complaint, "I get no respect/' wilt have no r^fevance in sports 
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Human Values Through Sports, 
A Sodologicai Perspective 



When I first received the invitation to participate in this conference, I was at a 
toss for something i thought i could contribute since I knew little about sports and 
even less about what values they tend to develop, I was aware, however, of the 
values t^ing express^ by my young son who was a new member of his high school 
football team 

He told how he was learning to get his fingers through the face mask of another 
player with his arm in a way that the referee wouldn't see him. He was learning 
where and how to hit so hard that it would hurt the other player. When I asked if 
this was really in the spirit of the game, he said: "Sure, our coach says hit them as 
. hard as you can so you scare them so bad they'll stay out of your way. Do anything 
\pu can — just so the ref doesn't see you do it " 

i was becoming aware, howev^-, of other developments — his growing 
appreciation of the contributions of some teammates even though their plays %vere 
not noticed by the crowd, his growing pleasure in participation, and his lessened 
eed to make the star play, t also noted an occasional complimentary remark 
i90ut an opposing player or team whl^ there had been a particularly good play. 
After a loss, the comment 'H'hev really outclass us" might be followed by, "Of 
course, they have a bigger school/' but the appreciation of their competence was 
still evident. 

He seemed to be developing an intrinsic motivation toward competence which 
was overriding the extrinsic motivation of crowd or social approval. There was also 
an ability to appreciate competence in others regardless of whether they were 
teammates or opponertts t began to be impressed by the development of the» 
values through his participation in sports. 

But then, I heard something else, which gave me my theme for this conference. 
After a big win one night, we were congratulating our son on the game, and his 
response was, "Oh, that was nothing. The other team was a bunch of women/' 
More and more I heard comments such as, 'Did you see him mess up tonight? 
What a woman " "We'd have a better team if we didn't have so many women in our 
school/' — meaning not females, but males who failed to measure up to the expec- 
tations for masculine behavior. 

As I became aware of his growing appreciation of the masculine characteristics 
of competence, aggressiveness, toughness, ind^ndence and objectiveness, as 
well as his tendency to relegate those males who did not show these traits to 
membership in the opposite sex, 1 was reminded of other sociological phenomena 
analyzed in terms of in-group, out-group t^havior. His behavior seemed a classic 
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eumpte in the assignment of |K>sftrve traits to his own group ma!es\ and the 
assignment of the opposite of these to the out-group — females The preswre on 
other in-group members to measure up was made plain by labeling them ou^^roup 
members when they fell shcMt of expectations . \ 

It occurred to me that perhaps some of our strongest values — those concerning 
ma<»i ultnitv and teniininity— are accentuated and transmitted through the timiWg 
and methods of be^mnins; team sports We begin training for masculine — feminimK 
behavior well before children are old enough for team sports. We treat infants dif- 
ferently depending upon whether they are boys or girls, give them different toys 
and so on, But they play together and don't seem to develop much antagonism 
toward each other just because they are different sexes until they reach the age of 
seven or eight years 

Colter Identification Among Childrm 

Several things come together about this time First, by this time, if not before, 
they know that they will remain male or female the rest of their lives. All the 
categories by which they are labeled, with the exception of race and ethnic origin, 
wilt change or can be changed, but not their sex. 

Second, boys especially have become aware of some of the demands of develop- 
ing masculinitv They have very likely developed some anxieties about how to be 
"good" children and "real ' boys at the same time Much of the training for boy 
behavior involves negative appraisal of the same behavior which is either accepted 
or rewarded for girls Boys' training for masculinity is much more restrictive in 
these early years than is girls' training for femininity and much of it is in terms of 
not bemg like girls The label sissy carries a much more negative connotation for 
boys than tomboy does for girls 

Third, they are reaching the age when, if left alone, they begin forming loosely 
knit play groups based on the proximity of others. Through experiences in these 
groups, they begin to learn the rudiments of social organization They t^gin to 
learn to develop and be guided by norms of the group, form group loyalties, learn 
to compete if the culture allows, and begin to find their status among their peers in 
terms of valued abilities and contributions to the group goals 

Fourth, the children have developed physical and cognitive competencies to the 
point that they are capable of understanding and following the rules of games and 
puttmg group goals above their own 

Fifth, it is quite likely that at the age of seven or eight children perceive the main 
distinguishing factor betw^n adult males and females in terms of dress, physical 
size, physical strength and physical competence They have not yet learned that 
the average physical differences between adult males and females carry with them 
connotations of power, intelligence, courage, competence and all the myriad 
thtngs differentiating the adult stereotypes bf masculinity and femininity 

Sports and Sex Rdes 

As these things come together in the seven- and eight-year-old, we put structure 
on their developing social ca^bilities as we organize intramural teams, Little 
League Baseball, football, and so on. Since we try to keep the competition fair, we 
have seven- and eight year-olds play seven^ and eight-year-olds, reserve teams play 
reserve teams, boys play boys, etc The only criterion for team placement not 
based realistically on age, size or experience to equalize the competition is sex. 
Cirts are ruled out categorically just because they are not boys 

True, for boys the beginning of team sports offers a way of being "real" boys and 
at the same time win approval The little boy whahits his first two-bagger probably 
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wim approval even if he dws we| hii^ pantii as he waiti^ excitedly on second or cries 
a little as he skins his knee sliding to third It probably does offer some release for 
his anxiety about developing boy characteristics while at the same time build more 
anxiety as he is pressed to excel and win 

But more important than this, the structure of the team enhances the develop- 
ment of those things that participation in any group helps teach Competition with 
other groups helps develop strong loyalties, elevation of group goals, appreciation 
of others' contributions and the hard recognition that one does not always win. 

!hi»v learn among their peers that some people are better in some things and 
others excel in other things; that some lose more than others in many thiniJs They 
slowly learn their own status among their peers and hopefully how to protect their 
self-esteem whether they win or lose. They know thai if the other team is bigger or 
faster, they probably can't win The 7-yearolds do not really expert to beat the 
12-vear-olds, although they can dream. Many important things the boys learn, but 
they learn them relative only to boys 

The girls do not go away, though They are always there for comparison As 
ph^cai competence becomes more important in distinguishing the 'neal ' boy 
from the "sissy/' the "real ' boy becomes less like girls, as girls fail to develop 
physical competencies 

Girls are kept off boys' teams because of real and imagined differences between 
adult males and females, not because of actual physical differences between 
prepuberty boys and girts But the ensuing encouragement of physical competence 
among boys and the disc ouragement or lackt^ support for the development of the 
same competencies in skirls widens the gap between the sexes in these very visible 
and prestigious accomplishments as they grow more mature 

Unequal Statui of Boyi and Cirti 

The in-gfoup feeling ^^mong boys, developed through team formation artd 
competition, heightens the importance of these abilities, as does the cheering of 
the crowd At the same time, anxieties created by the need to find status within the 
male group makes girts a natural target for the outgroup phenomenon Boys have 
already learned to use girls as a negative referent Now, the increasing importance 
of physical competence for in-group status and the widening of the gap between 
the seyes in this same competence adds some reality to the feelings of superiority 
that males be^n assigning to their own sex 

Boys are, of course, forced to observe areas in which girls tend to excel, such as 
in spelling, reading and handwriting However, these are individual pursuits and 
few stand up to cheer these accomplishments Lacking the visible, immediate 
group acclaim which excellence in sports brings, the girls' less visible, individual 
accomplishments become easier to downgrade as boys defend against the 
affection and protectionigirls tend to receive from adults for just being there, 
looking sweet and tattling on the toys 

Gradually, even the male who lacks physical competencies can establish some 
feelings of self-worth merely because he is male — a memb^' of the in-group 
Thus, we find evidence that as boys grow they develop an ever-stionger identifica- 
tion with their own sex, develop a higher opinion of themselves and males in 
general, while increasingly developing a lower opinion of females On the other 
hand, as girls grow, their identification with their own sex weakens, they seem to 
accept the in-group definition of male-female differences, and they develop power 
opinions of themselves and other females and more positive opinion of males 

We may wonder why females do not develop the same in^group feelings among 
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thFfn§elve* and ref«»gatt» males to a ncRattv^ly dt^finetl out -group Ctirls have the 
same tendf»nrie% toward i^oup formation but their groups are structurt*d diUer- 
enttv tv^n d j;ir|V tt?ams art? organized, they receive neither the «»uppori tor 
developing competencies rtdr the atilaim for winning in team competition that 
would push them toward develc^ing in-group loyalties lack of interest in 
organuing competitive teams is fikefy to prolong for girls a play attitude toward 
sports, it they continue to participate, rather than developing the competitive 
attitude assoc lated with males 

The ^roup loyalties that girls are likely to develop toward their class in school or 
the school itself includes, of course, both males and females As the school is 
represented in competition by all-male teams, girls, too, learn to value these now 
masculine attributes as they bring acclaim to the whole cla^s or school But with- 
out the opportunity for developing and testing their own competencies in 
competition with boys, they are led to accept the cont lusion the boys have already 
arrived at — males are superior 

As they continue to grow, girls discover that the quickest and safest route to 
receive some of the rewards of male in group comfK'tilion is to be selected out of 
the female group as the special girl of a winning male, who will allot her a portion 
of his status Again she wins, not so much by competition but by having character- 
istics that attract a particular male 

Some Oiittbmes of Unequal Sex Status 

If this analysis of the contribution of sen segregation in team sports to the de- 
velopment and perpetuation of values concerning masculinity and femininity is 
valid (and you may want to argue that), some very interesting problems arise f or 
example, we would expect that the more strongly a man is identified with the male 
in-group, the more he bears the btjrden of upholding the prestige of his in-group 
when he does compete with a female He must win or feel disgrace regardless of 
the differences between them in age, si/e, skill or experience This expectation, 
though perhaps started by physical competencies, does not stop there It extends 
to many other areas In marriage, if both spouts work, the husband suffers if his 
wife earns more money or recognition or has a more prestigious position 

Her greater play attitude toward games probably makes it less important for her 
to win f^esides she has learned that to lose to a particular male is to win in the long 
run She learns that the bigger, the stronger, the more intelligent she makes him 
feel, the more she stands to win Influenced by these attitudes, individual males 
and female t)^ir off m ways that accentuate and make more visible the average 
male-female differences and, thus, set up the structure which begins the process of 
transmitting the whole value system to the next generation 

Some females are larger and more muscular than some males, although on the 
average, men are larger and more muscular than women. Some females are more 
intelligent, however measured, than some males, yet. on the average, men, by 
wme measures, score higher than females But in the' individual pairings, where 
there are difference's between them the male is likely to be taller, stronger, more 
muscular, more intelligent and so on than the one particular female he is paired 
with Thus, the selection process downplays the individual variation within each 
sex aijd accentuates the average differences, especially in physical build and 
competencies for the next generation to use in constructing their view, of the 
wixid 

This paper has been an analysis of the way in which the segregation of the sexes 

at an early age in team sports accentuates and helps to transmit the whole value 
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svstem concerninfi masculinity and femininity Hopefully, it ha% not been an 
evaluation Obviously team sports are not the only, nor the most important, 
vehicle for transmitting these values. But to the extent that they do play a part, the 
evaluation of the present organization must depend on what values concerning 
masculinity and femininity we want to develop in our boys'and girls 

If we want to encourage the appreciation of the varying contribution of indi- 
viduals regardless of sex. and their cooperation with eacfi other in reaching shared 
goals, such as in family life, we should perhaps consider putting males and females 
on the same teams where group loyalties, c<K>peration and rivalries develop in 
terms of interests, skills and shared goals rather than on the arbitrary basis of sex. 
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Subtitle: "When You Lose. You Die a Little'? 

The subtitle ts euerpted from a statement from Washington Redskin Coach 
George AlU*n, the entire context of which \% "The winner is the only individual 
who is truly alive I've said this to our ball club "tvery time you win, you're reborn; 
when you lose, you die a. little " It is agains| such cliches and mythology that 
discussion of development of human values through sports from the persf^tive of 
physical education must be viewed It is difficult to even consider the question of 
human values through sports in today's Watergate-ridden political atmosphere be- 
cause so much of the moral corruption that has provided the basis for acts against 
humanity, rangmg from Erroneous' bombings of Cambodian and Vietnamese 
villages to the illegal impoundment of congressionally authorized funds, has come 
from individuals who purport to have learned their values fro^n sports, including 
the nation's "number one ' football fan who learned his values as a part-time 
football player at Whittier College in the 1930s 
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Nevertheless, we have also seen positive values — cooperation, respect for 
others and striving against odds to accomplish noble goals — emerge from sports 
participation How do we maximize the positive outcomes from sports while 
preventing them from being corrupted to political and e^ccessively competitive 
ends? To exarriine this situation we must look at the historical background from 
which physical education in this country has emerged. 



tssentially physical education developed from nationalists urigin> Sports and 
games were used as a way of organising people who had common national 
interests, includmg the overthrow ot monarchies and oligarchies in 19th century 
turope Thus, the Turnverein Societi€»s and various g>'mnastic organizations in 
Scand«inavian countries bcname the mechanisms through which large numbers of 
young people became indoctrinated with nationalistic goals When the leaders of 
some of these organizations ceased to be acceptable in their own countries, they 
were exiled Many of them immigrated to fhe United StateN and with their 
followers establisht^d simflar gymnastic or sports groups here. While the pluralism 
of the United States prevented any one group from gaining a monolithic hold on 
physical education, nevertheless an emerging sports culture developed as the 
mdustnaif/atfon of the nation provided more and more free time for the workers. 
The nationalistic origins ot physual eduiatioii may account in part for the rigidity 
and emphasis on winning tcK> often found in physical education. 

Emergence of Profestional S(M>rts 

Professional sports became a mafor part of our society around the turn ot the 
century when major league baseball became a prroccupation with news- 
papers and writers were assigned to follow the various ma)or league teams Terms 
such as "pirn h hit/' "ninth mnmg rally/' "playing m your own ball park" and "strike 
out" became commonplace words m the language along with the extension of the 
implied values *o situations otfier than baseball Thus, professional sports have 
been an integral part of our larger societal culture 

"Imports, however, cannot be viewecJ out of the larger context of society It is 
I'ufC^sonable to ei^pect sports to portray a value system that is too far removed 
from\ocietv's values Thu>, when sports competition is dirty, it is because com- 
petitiortyin society is dhty When coop**ration m sports is valued, it .s because co- 
operutioh in society is valued 

Sports Lag Behind Society 

It IS my opinion that sports and physical education tend to lag b<»hind society's 
value c hanges. rather than lead them as some people in physical education tend to 
sugMpiit An example of this is the slowness with which the spirts world has 
accepted racial equalit\ n the United States. While some might conclude that the 
entrance of jackie Robinson into major league baseball m 1947 is indicative of the 
role that sports plays in changing scxial attitudes, we should recall that the social 
climate in the United States at that time had changed considerablv because of the 
participation of blacks in World War II and the presence of blacks and whites 
working side-by ^rde m defense plants Major league baseball had to be literally 
pushed to the brink before admitting a black man in its ranks Through the i*f torts 
of Dan W Dodson, former head of the New York City Mayor's Committee on Unity 
{the forerunner of the present Human Rights Commission), the major league 
owners were brought into dialogue with various civil rights organizations which 
were threatening maior protests against the exduston of blocks from major ledgu^ 
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baseball Whcit happ<*ned sinro is history and at this time we see Hank Aaron, a 
black man only one home run away from the most cherished of all major league 
records, IVahe Ruth's 714 home runs * Nevertheless the issue remains sports tend 
to tJK behind sot lety rather than bein^ the pacesetters in social value change 

It physital education does not lead scKiety in the development of positive 
human values, at least it should keep abreast of them I often wonder if tt is not the 
sportsman s pretK cupation with the game as an end in itself that brings about the 
value fii4tditv found among many sports people The subtitle of this paper, "When 
'^u lo^e. vou die a little/' is so much a part of the culture of games Because games 
art* played in a certain traditional way, with rules which are often outdated by 
human ability and equipment levels, the preoccupation with winning leads some in 
sports to try to get around the rules These evasions are not only unpunished, but 
somf»ttmes m tiu\i\\ praisi>d This, of course, is what happens in society When the 
Vietnam war was very unpopular in sck lety, many people supported draft evasion 
and desertion, behaviors which would not have been tolerated if, in fact, safety 
and the future of the country were at stake 

UnreaiUtic Vaiues 

f*hysual education leaders often state that the quality of value outcomes from 
sfK>rtN comes from quality of lead<»rship of those sports To a very large extent this 
is true However, if a leader's value orientations are too far removed from the 
realitu*s ot soi lety , the opposite of ^he intended value outcomes frequently occ urs 
An example of this is the teacher or coach whq says, "I'm not really interested in 
c onnH'titfon, I don't really care who wins " This is a fairly unrealistic attitude in a 
MH lety where everyone should have an opportunity for some form of self -fulfill- 
ment, and winning is a form of selt-fulfillment To some individuals self-fulfill- 
ment might be success on the job, for others it might be success m helping another 
individual or group of individuals, and for still others it might be success in an 
activity such as art. music, carpentry or sport, fhus, in our striving for positive 
human vdiues through sports, we should be careful of being such a forceful 
acJvoc ate of t ertain values that our intended audieni e shies away because they are 
tCK> unrealistK 

Effecting Values Through Sports 

What then should we do to b<> more etftn tive as value change agents? f irst, wt 
should examine our own value systems, prejudices and rigidities, for it is necessary 
tor ea( h of us to have a good understanding of our own values In cases where our 
values may seem to be at variance with those of society or with what are con- 
sicierert to lye f>osjtive values, we should examine the source of those values and 
determine whu h values we want to adhere to and which ones we want to change 
Adherent e to previous value systems is easy, of course Change to new value 
systems is more difticult I would submit that all of us who have developed our 
values in the years gone by net*d to reexamine them — some possibly to be 
i handed, some possibly to be restored and some possibly to be transmitted in their 
original form 

Second, as sports leadt^rs, we must be consistent in pursuing the logical 
<ons<H^uenc es of our value orientation To believe in respect for others and then to 
£ asti^.itt* a pf*rsf>n who has different value orientations on purely personal grounds, 
would be inconsistent with that particular value belief The belief that individuals 
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of all Mi^ions. racial and t»thna batkKfounds and both sexes should be treated 
fairM^ inionsistent with the rac ist or M^xist prattices thai exist in some physii al 
education and athletic departments The disproportionat • amount of moftey 
spent-on males in intercollegiate athletic s is unc onsc lonable as is the absenc e of 
black tiead coaches in any significant nun^HT from the staffs of predominately 
whito c olle^es 

Ihird, we must interac t with our colleagues and fellow nn»mbers ot sonety to 
stnve/to implement those value changes that we perceive as desirable and 
necev%ary Ihis n^ciutre^ communication among people fvith different value posi- 
tions. Our c ontert»nc e is a ucxid example of suc h communication While many of 
us share sin^iiar values, many of us disagree on various issues It is the interac tion 
frcjm- this sharing and disaKrwment that will possibly c ause s^xuts to be more 
ettc'ttive as a mechanism for developing fKisitive human values^ I recogni/e, how- 
<*ver. that re^ardless of the outc ome ot this or any other c onference, human values 
come from the interactions between ^HH>ple m social situation* The values that 
gam ascendancy may no! necessarily be those that you ur I may consider to be 
desifabU», but those that are cJerived from the prevaih^^ sck lal pressures at that 
particular time 

finally, we in physical education must attt»mpt to pursue the human values we 
espouse by example in our prott»ssionat and personal lives Above all, we must 
strive to pursue the valutas wt> feel are most positive' tor developing the total hum;.r 
^"personality of all men and women, of all shades ami colors, m all f)arts c^t the 
globt* 
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The foUowjng f tvp pane»l presmtattons examine the application of human values 
m sports by practitioner^ "on the firing line " The practical applications are^, 
reported by two college student athletes, a high school coach, a college dtrector of 
men s athletics and a professor of women's physical education 
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Developing Responsible 
Leadership for Teaching 
and Coaching 



There exist urgent needs today which are greater, I believe, than at any time 
within my memory - the need to review and evaluate the impact of sports partici- 
pation on our youth and on our society, the need to discuss ways to improve our 
performance m the development of human values through sports, and the need to 
identify, reconfirm our belief in and sell the unique opportunities we enjoy in our 
respective areas, including opportunities to enrich the educational experiences 
and growth of our young people through sports participation Especially important 
IS the need to concentrate on the implementation of programs which will be 
characterized by a day-to^Jay practice of human values to which we ascribe How 
else do we teach or develop these values? 

The one message which has come through "loud and clear" at this early stage of 
the conference is that we cannot assume an auton.atic accrual of favorable values 
in personal growth without quality teaching and quality coaching' 

t read with chagrin in the October 1973 issue of AAHPER's Up Date of the 
questions posed by sports reporters at a press conference called by the United 
States Collegiate Sports Council following last summer's World University Games 
at Moscow One such question was, "Are we exposing our students to a good 
Tormative experience, or a lesson in dirty tricks? " 

It is not my intent to downgrade or smear the great sports spectacles which have 
characterized one segment of the growth in competitive athletics on our campuses 
and at the international level Much the op;x>site! I sincerely believe that the 
values toward which we are focusing our attention at this conference are 
obtainable at all levels of amateur sports participation and sports competition - 
given the leadership which we have a responsibility to develop 

So much by way of introduction. I will move directly into a description of one of 
the schemes of organizing athletics which f believe effectively develops desirable 
values in personal growth. My comments may be somewhat limited or prejudiced 
by the fact that my career, following graduation at Springfield College in 1936 has 
included only ^'firing line" experiences in teaching activity courses, coaching'and 
adrninistration m the private university sector - without experience^ in the dis- 
ciplines of professional teacher*lraining. 

Total Program Concept 

I am sure there are other effective organizational schemes, but I propose a total 
program concept as a sound means toward developing human values for all 
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students m our resptKtive programs. Underlying this concept are two basic 
assumptions (1) An informai setting in relatively small groups for sports 
participation provides an unexcelled environment and climate for teaching and 
learning which are directed toward personal growth; (2) Quality instruction is an 
essential prerequisite to meaningful sports participation. This is particularly true 
within today's life style if our goal is to involve all students, including those who 
during their earlier years had not discovered a sports interest or who may have 
been repelled by any one of a number of factors . 

The base of the total program concept is spons instruction through a nhysfcai 
education program If we believe that sports participation has the potentifil to 
develop human values, then sports instruction must be an integral part of the core 
curriculum An exposure to the widest possible range of sports instruction s.iould 
be required of all students. We, as a profession, have backed off under pressure ot 
the popular swing to eliminate all requirements However, a number of institutions 
have been able to retain the requirement! 

Having provld«^ the basis for participation through sports instruction, the flow 
into participation will be a natural outcome It has been a natural outcome in the 
two programs with which I have been associated during the past 27 years^ 

The shape of a pyramid is symbolic of the flow of participants at the several 
levels - from the characteristically informal intramurals at the base to the 
supremt disciplines of varsity athletic s at the peak The potential for developing 
values exists through the entire spectrum of the total program concept - again, 
given the quality of leadership 

The expectation with regard to achievement in particular values wil vary with 
the level of competition for example, the degree of poise, to which lake Caither 
referred earlier required under the pressures of varsity athletics is considerably 
greater than in an intramural contest. However, the potential to develop poise 
exists at every level There are opportunities to^very student - not only those 
sdfficiently gifted ~ to ccjmpete at the peak m „u.i 
I subsc ribe to Ceorge Allen's statement, "When you lose, you die a little, but I 
must Ko on to say that "you die a little - to live again," stronger as a result of the 

experience . , 

' I mally is it necessary to shut off the tender side to excel m competitive 
athletKs' One of many situations 1 can rec.ll, which leads me to believe it is not 
m-cessary to shut off the tender side, happened m a Cornell-Syracuse lacrosse 
game during the great |im Brown s undergraduate days A much smaller but ve^^ 
• Sessive center midfielder was able to outmaneuver /^"^'^f^^^'v ^^f^^^ 
on!e did 1 see ).m ,n this close game, which was eventually dec^ided ov^^t-"?^' 
come m from the side, as he could have withm the rules, as the ball wa being 
scooped away from him He could have steamrollered his smaller opponent' 
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The Saga of Nellie Namath 

Human experiences in pre-sport (play /games), sport and athletics have an 
ambiguous nature in which individual and situaticmal elements merge in different 
forms and intensities for each participant. The sport experience can be shaped to 
serve an infinite number of masteis and interpreted by the individual to reinforce a 
thousand different values. 

Sexism in Sport 

Any individual committed to shaping sport and interpreting sports meanings in 
such a way as to maximize its positive developmental potential must also accept 
"-esponsibility for identifying its destructive potential In my view, the most 
destructive process at work within sport, ^s within all of society, is dehumaniza- 
tion The specific example I wish to focus on is sexism in SfXHt. As we have seen in 
relation to racism, the actor, in a dehumanization'<iomination process, suffers 
consequences as serious in ever> wav as those befalling the dehumanized. 

To illustrate my point of view, I wish to introduce Nellie Namath . noncom- 
petent, nonactive, nonperson. My hope is that you will come to know Nellie 
Namath as the complete reverse of her public image, as a very real person ^ both 
competent and active. 

In that Nellie's last name is Namath, you can guess that she is an athlete, but she 
is very different frcnn her namesake, Joe Willie. Let this indicate the universe of 
difference that exists between the life exp^iences of males and females in sport. 

I want to focus on those life experiences of Nellie the athlete and occasionally 
counterpoint her story with that of her brothers in sport Also we will look both at 
theessenceof Nellie (that is, as the elite athlete) and the Nellie that exists, at least 
in potential, in every female. 

It is the principal contenticwi of this presentation that the tide of liberation is not 
even in the vicinity of touching the repressive attitudes that inhibit girls and 
women from self^xpression through physical performance Every woman here 
may have a Cathy Rigby, a Peggy Fleming, a Babe Zaharias, an Althea Gibson or a 
Wilma Rudolph stillborn in her own bones, muscles, blood Although the time for 
weeping fqr these lost potentials is gone now, I hope we can conclude this confer- 
ence with concrete actions for extending the liberating tide to the human heart- 
land of physical performance. 

In creating Nellie Namath, I mean to convey ideas of a woman in movement 
performance, the type of her own choosing across the gamut of potential 
activities People derive pleasure from movement experiences untii they are 
"socialized" otherwise Of course everyone is not interested or proficient in the 
same kinds of movement experiences But in my frame of reference, given an 
encouraging and open environment, requ:red gym or physical activity would be as 
ridiculous as "required" breathing. 
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lohn Ciardi wrote a bitterly humorouii expose of his success in cheating hi§ 
daughter's gym teacher through falsely obtaining a semester-long medical excuse 
for her "Any healthy boy can get all the exercise he needs m the act of chasing 
girls around town/' he sard The girls can yet ail the exercise they need by running 
discreetly measured distances And if the boys don't chase girls and if the girls 
don't let themselves get caught, what is there left to be healthy for^ And so this 
man of letters makes a fac ie jump in two paragraphs from required gym to sex 
Why does he do that? Why *jo we tacitly approve of things like that be.ng said and 
printed every day? 

Society Fosters Sexisir 

ior possible ansv^ers to this question, we can look to our own soiJal environ- 
ment as a source, particularly as its structure influences perceptions of 
masculinity-femin' ty and the patterning of sport and athletics within it 

first let us re;^ard our socially-induced perceptions of sexuality Psychological 
femmmity is primarily dt'f ined in tc*rms of its opposite relationship to the 
masculine tnad of activity, strength, com^>eterte, that is, femininity has been 
typu ally cfef ined as relative de^ndente, passivity, frailty and expressiveness 

In our field, studies have implied that being masculine connotes high activity, 
high strength and power, aggressiveness, independence, forceful exertion applied 
to external objects and instrumental competence Although these characteristics 
do not completely define skill in movement activity, it is difficult, however, to 
imagine high skill devtHopmg in any individual reflecting low levels of these 
characteristics When the skillful wuman performer reflects the crucial triad of 
activity, strength, competence, she has either accepted "masculine" 
characteristics as her own (at some cost to her own perceived sexuality) or she has, 
through some ^.ombtnation of personai'diifonomy and permissive socialization, re- 
defined these characteristics as being human, rather than sex-linked, aspects of ^ 
personhocxi It si»ems an inescapable conclusion that some females who never 
achieve a satisfying level of skill m movement performance have found it 
impossible to incorporate the skill prerequisites of activeness, strength and 
competenc e into their own value systems 

The literature of feminism makes it also clear that few, if any, structural features 
of society systematically encourage and reinforce a woman's inclination to 
develop these characteristics Although our society tencis to place a high value on 
transcendent, instrumentally competent beings, the folk wisdom is that it is more 
imp>ortant for men to become such beings than for women When the means and 
processes to dc»velop such beings are scarce, men have access to them first Sport is 
perceived by some to be such a means and process and thus it belongs to men first. 
This attitude is summc^d up, not admirably, by judge |chn f it/gerald, rendering a 
decision in New haven Superior Court denying the right of a high school woman to 
participate m the on/y crosscountry varsity team of her school "Athletic competi- 
tion builds character in our boys We do not need that kind of character in our 
girls " 

Chauvinistic Sports World 

We have now Icxjked rather cntically at our social environment for it* tendency 
to repress women from developing their potential for movement What of sport 
Itself as an environment for Nellie Namath Has it caused her to fare less well than 
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she miKht' I would answer a qualified yes to th»^ question - not on the basis of 
%vhat ^port mherentiv is, but on ttie bdsii of how it presently is (most of the time) m 
Ouf country . 

The world of sport is patently chauvinistic Ixamples; 
..*J ^f^^"*'v attended a sporting goods manufacturer's fair and found no 
women s equipment available and no women athletes anywhere ~ not on posters 
or on trophies - only a few Playboy bunnies modeling a company s briefest 
swimsuit line or most daring tennis dress onpresi 
« .'.k^l*' ''"J^^^ exceptions, the large sports-governing bodies are all-rtjale 
establishments which customarily send men coaches and officials to international 
events, even for women s teams 

• Money and facilities are always available for men's teams 
(If tfity st^iiggler' ^^"^'-^^f^ ^^^'^'^'^ ^^""d, but Lassie Leagues struggle 
The list IS endless 
RelatiQiiihip of Sports and War 

Why f^ave we women allowed this situation to exists Vigorous sport participation 
requires ^trennth, activity, competence, so obviously it was not seen "fit" for 
proper ladies Also, men have organized sport to heavily emphasize those aspects 
Of It most akin to hunting and combat These two elements are least compatible 
witfi traditional ferrimmitv Consider how many sports incorporate elements (and 

S^n'"'^ °j ^""^ « ""^ ^^''^ P«^^'°"^ °^ Pl^ areas bdongmg to 
eacfi side One side seeks to penetrate the other's territory while protecting its 
own One tries to gam points at the expense of the other One tries to overpower 
and vanquish the opponent (the enemy) 

f:.?r o i* ?'°n^^H l^}""" *o "'^'•"^•^ *>V Stanley Wagner, president of 
East Central State College (Ada, Oklahoma), in an editorial he wrote for the Daily 
OU^homian in 1971, entitled "Can Sport Replace War?" 

It is^ssible to suggest that America actually sought to show the world the 
United States could win Vietnam when France had failed, Such a success could 
oe analogous to coaching an "upset " 

The point is not "who" started the war, but that man has a competitive in- 
stinct espec, ay when challenged, to test his cleverness and strength in a con- 
test Once chaJlenged, the ego is not satisfied until there is a confrontation with 
a contestant and a victory or defeat 

Wagner goes on to suggest that questions now settled by battle be settled in 
iinietic events The proximity of war and sport was never closer 
Hum«n« Attitude Toward Sfiort Competition 

^ conception of sport is not a necessary one William A Sadler jr 
postulated a quite different framework for sport, a counterculture framework, if 
yoy will '. 

While competition may be an element of sports, it must have well-defined 
Jmits If It IS not to undermine those values which make human life worthwhile 
The care expressed in sports must be more complet than that which is defined 
by competition When I compete with a friend, part of my care is competi- 
tive. I am interested in winning But I also care about my friend, and what the 
game means to him or her; and I care about the quality of the play 1 want it to 
be a good game In fact, if it is really a good game it does not matter who wins 
The competitive element is tamed because it is suffused with other cares which 



are equally important The spirit of the game is not solelv that ol competition; it 
inrltides concern for Others as a primary^Blue , i u-. 

be^e th^^^^^^ cempsttfion of which Sadler *Peaij5^mav also 

Jsotb^ a the dehumanizati^pr^ which was mv or.gmal t^eme Jadler 
Sv\ tt?rrmovmg the sense of warr.ng/dominat.on from sport would prabab y 
Zrove srSi for Ln, it would certainly make sport a more accessible world U 

^'Ser'. words conjure one aspect of a guiding sport ideal which we as teachew, 

Challenged to perfomi beyond what he or she had ever done^ ^^alSe wlh 
temporary toys and sorrows of the finite outcome (and I must d'^agree with 
Sadler's view that the outcome does not matter), each would be ^"^^o^^^sed to 
cttbutrt'hr'Jowth that accompanied the chaUenge have p ayed and 
t omnetfd all my life Twice in those going-on-35 years I "^^^ ,f ^P!'"^"^™ 
whatTLve lu^ described to you. Certainly others have experienced it "^o^* 

i ommonplac e, but common 
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Track and Field 

at Hartford Public High School 

tuh one anS her Athletics'play a ma.or role in teaching this t^^o" o^^^arrno^y 

tv iv ( oac h has his own philosophy regarding the sport he coach« _ Aside from 
the I lea ure and thrills of competition, track and field athletics contribute greatly 
o tl^Ttcta dt'^topment of the athletes who take P^\^^^'^''%fZ^^°'^^T'l 
most ei^^dent^ h^^^^^ on the track itself, for track history is filled with many 
r^or eTof atWetes who have become champions through sheer coutage 
deuTmination and years cf hard work As in many forms of athletics, most track 
athletes are made, not born 
High School Track Program 

At Hartford Public High Sc hool we feel we offer an ^'"^jlf"^ [^f.^j^^Srii^ 
and \H71 we fielded one iA the best track teams in the United States Ihe 
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5chfK>i ha* captured 25 state titles, 16 outdoor championships and 9 indoor 
victorie^i Six of the stafe wins have been in succession from 1%8 to 1973, and 
seven of our athletes have been Golden West entries (national high school cham- 
pionship peHormers). In most high schools, track and field requires a great deal of 
promotion, we don't have to sell track at our school Our athletic director and 
administrators are constantly involved with the program It is supported by a 
highly successful junior high school program which they started Because we feel 
our schedule is the most important part nf the program, we start with indoor track- 
meets in lanuary and finish with meets in mid-lune. Part of my philosophy, is "A 
good runner is one who has done a lot of good running " 

We keep our bulletin board well stocked with track rnformation and prepare an 
annual brochure that includes all our track and meet records and the 10 best 
all-time $?erformances in each event We make available Track and Field News, 
Runners' World, Lettermer), Scholastic Coach, Athletic lournal and other publica- 
tions to stimulate more track interest. Each athlete sets his own goal, yet knows he 
is working for the common good 

Our team is made up of a mixture of all races Many of the athletes have 
overcome various social obstacles and made personal sacrifices for the good of the 
team Ask most of them why they compete, however, and they will answer, "just 
for the sake of competing " 

Mi^ch depends upon leadership If you have a good leader, the team will beneht 
and you can count on a successful season Hartford Public High School has always 
had a good leader who has influenced the squad to work on the right level and in 
the right direction It has the best track (Tartan) and equipment that money can 
buy but most important, its staff has a sound working relationship with the 
athletes 

My philosophy is simple I believe in the primacy of the individual and a recog- 
nition of the true worth and dignity of each person as a human being The relation- 
ship between the coach and his team must be genuine and based upon mutual 
respect and trust Human beings, f feet, tend to operate at a psychological limit 
rather than a physiological limit when releasing power in their performances I 
believe that motivation ts the most essential element in coaching, and if you have 
a good working relationship, motivation comes that much more easily 

Rewards of Athtetici 

The intangibles go deeper Participation in sports will increase an athlete's 
self-confidence and self-esteem He will develop a sense of sportsmanship and 
learn the value of sacrifice and hard work and how these eventually bear the fruits 
of success and recognition An athletes commitment to the pursuit of sports and 
conditioning excellence will offer him a chance to find out about himself, how he 
acts under pressure and how others — his teammates and opponents act What 
better way is there for one to realistically assess his abilities and limitations than 
under game situations^ 

Coaches are aware of these lessons and insights They view sports as a way for 
young persons to develop as well as to become good athletes They are aware of 
the fitness factors derived from athletic participation Conditioning the maior 
muscle groups of the body will strengthen the heart and lungs, and improve muscle 
tone and overall appearance In addition, those who participate in sports early in 
life have a good chance of continuing to be active athletically after the school 
years, when they are faced with less time and have less inclination to engage in 
strenuous activities 



The r«»WiUds oi titni'ss are mit to bt* takf»n lightly With strtm^th and endurance, 
weryday ta^ks art* made t*aMf*f and fpqiiire «nly a small pari ui onv s physical 
rtMiervH With fjoisv and agility, one's selt<onf licence is assured With good muscle 
tone and posture, back pr«)blems should be virtually non-existent In addition, 
vii5«)fous activity hghls obesity, a battle that every athlete and spectator should try 
to win 

I a5tly. It is fun to be tit ami active Too often we overltx^k the simple pleasures 
inherent in physu at activity The thrill ot suices^^ as one maneuvers his tody over a 
range ot diftu ult movements, run^ hurdles, blocks a volleyball shot, or breaks the 
tape at the finish line in a close race — these are all eiipc»rienci»d by the well- 
conditioned athlete Ihere is |oy and satisfaction for theathlete m knowing that he 
worked hard and deserves to win, and m making efjjrftJnfll; friendships with team- 
matcH antl opjxjnents 

Tom Seaver, in an interview with Pat Jordan ot Sporfi^ tllubtrated. spoke mttrt^ 
same vein 'All I want is to do the best I possibly can day after day, year after year 
I wouldn't be able to dedicate myself tike this for money or glory " Baseball is no 
game to Sf>avt»r, it is a large and important slice of his life M don't have the 
stamina or mental concentration," he said, 1o live my life with the same intensity I 
do baseball " There is no need to In baseball he \}as found the commitment In 
baseball he has found the urgenc y and the necessity to do his best every moment 
And because he has found so much in sport, Seaver is highly critical of those who 
have failed themselves in their baseball c art*ers "lor hiin/' writes lordar^ a man's 
talent is not just part of the man It is the whole man ' Treating one's talent care- 
fessly IS rndic ative of weakness ot charac ter Of one of his teammates who hit 20 
balk to the warning trac k last year, he said, I know I d find the strt*ngth to hit 
those balls another 10 feet ' 

And c hampion distance runner jim Kyan has said, 

Discipline, hard work, and enjoyment — that's what training for the mile is all 
about Vou have to disc iplme your mind to push yourself when you < an think of 
a thousanci exc uses not tc^ go out and run This calls for mental toughness and 
the ability to say "Okay let's go/' when you would rather not just as you can 
tram your body, so can you tram your mind to get you started when you don't 
feel tike it I very distanc e runner feels like skipping a workout now and then It's 
only natural when you are running nearly ibS days a year But it is the champion 
athlete who is able to get up and go when the easy thing to do is skip a day I 
rarely run less than 100 miles a week in the course of a year To run that much 
day in and day out rf»quires more than disc iplme and dedication You must enjoy 
the running and 1 do f or me it's the satisfaction and thrill of moving easily over 
rolling Kansas hills of silently picking my way through a pine-^needled forest, or 
joggmg along a lonely bac k road in peaceful sohtucfe on a crisp morning I f<*el 
that I'm in harmony with nature and that s part of my enjoyment I'm at fjeace 
with myself enjoying what I'm doing, knowing that what I m doing is giving me 
things I value self-t»5teem. recognition, and success These are some of the very 
private, the very pc»rsonal things that make me run 

The American Football Coaches Association has listed the following values 
which may accrue from athletics com^retition, physical well-being, release of 
physical energy, recognition, understanding each other, emotional control, 
disc ipline, {>erseveran( e, thtnkmg uncier pressure anci loyalty These are values well 
worth working for 
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Experiences and Observations 
of a Student-Athlete 



I would like to talk about some of my experiences and observations as a woman 
athlete 1 say "woman athlete" because although I believe sport experience 
essentially the same for men and women, there are some differences 

In our society sport is considered a masculine activity If we were to describe the 
major characteristics of sport, with or without realizing it, we would also be 
describing the basic characteristics of masculinity These characteristics (aggres- 
siveness, competitiveness and dominance) are contrary to the description of the 
female as being passive, dependent and non-aggressive In Am^ican 

society a female is discouraged from participating in athletics, and if by some 
chance she does participate, she is not reinforced to continue If it is not her 
panents who don't want their little girl growing up with unsightly muscles, then it is 
her friends who cannot understand why she spends every afternoon practicing 
when she could be flirting with the football players Fortunately, my mother 
continually encouraged me to participate but I still got static from my friends 

Anxiety of Sportswomen 

Society's negative attitude leads to the question of why, unlike her peers, the 
woman athlete has chosen to participate in sport. Perhaps she is more independent 
than her non-athlettc peers. Eleanor Macoby has said, "Girls who deviate from the 
social norms and are more indef^ndent than their stereotyped peers may pay the 
price in anxiety" (5:215) I can certainly identify with this Many of my teammates 
and I have felt thisjfixiety before In fact, it has been shown tfiat female athletes 



tend toward a higrer anxiety level than do male athletes or female non^athtetes 



Feeling this an?«ety might be beneficial in that it forces women to evaluate why 
they are in athletics It also can have a negative effect in forcing some women out 
of athletics completely who cannot justify their participation to either their 
parents, their peers or themselves In a recent article lack Griffin, a fofTner 
Olympic track coach, deals with this idea: 

I enjoy coaching both sexes, but strictly from a coaching stand|>Dint i have 
noted one important difference between them Qesire is an intangible quality 
which you like to see in any athlete Coaches of men's teams often single out an 
individual athlete and say his most valuable characteristic is his desire. You 
seldom hear girls' coaches make this sort of comment^ The reason, I think, is 
tfwit any girl or woman who is very much involved in athletics tends to have an 
extraordinary amount of desire . . It is so common with the girls that we tend 




to overlook it, ac cepting it a§ normal I suppose in a sense it is normal for them 
The way things are in this country, any girl who perseveres in sport has to be 
not only an esicepttonal athlete but an exceptional human being (3:88) 

Uiifig FemifUfiity to ^leviate Aii»toty 

tither consciously or unconsciously women have tried to alleviate these feelings 
of anxiety and legitimize their participation by including in women's athletics 
many aspects of the female stereotype It follows that certain sports might be more 
acceptable, or more feminine, than ethers Of the many sfKirts women participate 
in. gymnastics, tenms and skiing are the most acceptable, probably because the 
aggression in these sports is less noticeable than in sports such as basketball and 
field hockey where there is body contact That isn't to say that a gymnast isn't 
aggressive in learning new skills or that a tennis player isn't aggressive with her 
serve, but this type of aggression is rareiy seen or understood by the public 

Gymnastics is a good example of the attempt to mask aggression by incorpor- 
ating "feminine" characteristics. It extends into the rules of judging Carolyn 
liowers, a n^lional gymnastics judge land member of the Women's vJl^.npic 
Development Board of the United States, has said, "Changes in the judging of 
women % gymnastit s have slowly evolved tn an attempt to emphasi/e feminin- 
ity and ptnfec t €»%ecution rather than any display of strength" {1 b9) Gymnasts are 
judgfHf tn five different categories for compulsory routines and six categories for 
optional routines In a tompuisory routine, ontf* of these categories is elegance of 
the gymnast According to lackie he, assistant executive director of the United 
States (gymnastic federation, 'An elegant perfomiance exhibits grace, poise 
and maturity of movement ' (2 11) Many dictionaries define feminine with some 
of these same ad|ec tive:^ A gymnast should be fudged on skill alone; grace, poise 
and maturity of movement are not what I would consider skills Yet the^ obviously 
are so much a pari of women's gymnastics as to be cor'*'^'^«fd essential 
components of the movements themselves 

The gymnasts' apparel is also often used to help portray a feminine image Jn 
women's ^vmnastics, a meet could easily be mistaken for a fashion show It is 
unfortunate that because appearance determines part of a gymnast's score, she 
must look elegant During the season most gymnasts spend as much time getting 
dressed and dom^ their hair as they do performing 

Perpetuating the Female Stereotype 

The Federation of International Gymnastics has been considering outlawing 
many of the tricks made famous by Olga Korbut at the 1972 Olympics The reason- 
ing behind this is that these skills are too dangerous In contrast, the men have |ust 
instituted a risk category worth five-tenths of a point into their scoring system This 
naturally makes it advantageous for them to perform dangerous tricks 

During the television c overage of the 1972 Olympics Gordon Maddox repeatedly 
referred to Olga Korbut as "a cute little pixie " Male athletes are rarely reierred to 
in terms of their looks Apparently there are certa|flUGualities that are favored in 
women athletf^, Olga, the "cute little Pixte/' receiyed all the attention at the 
Olympics while her teammate Turischeva. the women's all-around champion, 
rec eived little recognition 

It is difficult to say whether this attempt at j)erpetuating the feminine stereotypt* 
in sport IS beneficial or detrimental If it allows more women to become involved 
and fee! less anxious about participating, it is probably beneficial It is unfortunate 
that women are brought up to feel the necnl to mask sue h characteristic s as aggres- 
siveness in sport m orcfer for their participation to be accepted 
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Benefili ot Sports to Women 

Thertf exMs m the athletic exfjent^nce the potential (or the athlete to develop 
certain values One of the mo^t important aspectji of athletic participation for 
women is that it gives us. as teammates, thi* opportunity to relate to each other in 
terms of our ability, or what mi|»ht be called our achieved status In contrast, most 
coiieKe women relate to each other in terms of their ascribed status, that is, on the 
basis of their social position They also tend to compete covertly with each other 
over who has the nu est clothes or the best looking guy for women, this 
opportunity in athletic s to relate to eac h oth ?r in terms of achieved status is a new 
exfterience It can lead to a fc»eling of togetf^emess or friendship that most women 
never ac hievf 

from my own exf>erience and discu'-'-jon with teammates, I firmly believe that 
athletic participation has a positivt» efrect on a woman's self-confidence Athletics 
has allowed me to achieve beyond my initial ex^>ectations and from this I have 
learned to set higher goals Setting higher goals is espec lally important for women 
because it has l^n shown that, even as early as elementary school, girls under- 
estimate their capability The suc(rvst»s and failures I have had to cieal with in 
competition have tmabled me to reali/o my physical capabilities and strengthen 
my self-< onf iden( v 

These values that can bt' gamed through athletics are ec^ually as beneficial for 
wcmit'n as for men We nvvii lo eliminate st^xual st<'f<»<)typf*s so that mor#» women 
wiH partu ipatf* and rtnerve the benefits without fwlmg that their icientity as a 
female IS threaten t*d 
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A Student-Athlete's Viewpoint 



Wi» all vwtU agrw to some extent that the potential for developing values in 
athletes throu^ih competitive athletics does exj!>t. Most of us have been taught 
that participation in sports creates a laboratory situation in which the participants 
constantly confront live decision-provoking situations closely resemblmg those 
that must b** made in I:fe I can — as f am s\M9 many of you can — testify to the 
influence that positive experiences in competitive athletics have had in the 
developmiMit of my own persona! values and philosophy towards life I am a 
wholehearted supporter of this concept However, I am going to play the role of 
the pessimist and speak about some of the many problems surrounding this 
immense* task 

In the autumn Charles Schult/ uses football as a frequent topic in his Peanuts 
cartoons A recent four-frame cartoon featured Snoopy as a place kicker In the 
first three frames, he put the ball on the tee, charged madly toward it, and placed 
his toe solidly into the pigskm The last frame showed him gazing contentedly 
down the field, saymg to himself, "Pure satisfaction " Snoopy had obviously kicked 
the bail tor the simple enfoyment of the act itself This element of pure enjoyment 
^ 1*1 missing: in much of American sport today, and its absence indicates a trend in 
comf^H^tittve athletics 

Obsession wHh Winning 

Sport IS changing m our society Students compete on varsity and junior varsity 
featm ^or^ great many different reasons, but pure enjoyment of the sport often is 
not high on the list The near obsession with which many of today's athletes treat 
their < omf>etitions represents a life slyle that is difficult to mold or shape through 
athletic participation 

The locker room slogan that best exemplifies the attitude c*f societ>r and th<* 
sports world toward sports is Vince Lombardi's famous quote, "Winning isn't every- 
thing - It's the only thing ' The tremendous national focus now gh/en big-time 
c^ttegi^ sports has done more to reinforce winning-only philosophies than any 
other single factor Unfortunately, a trend or philosophy is emerging in some of our 
college s|Wt pt>wersthat says win at aimost any cost The costs come in the forms 
of tremenn'^us outlays of money m college athletics, the intensifying of the cut- 
throat busii.c-ssi^t recruiting high school players, the falsifying of college and high 
school scholastic records, under-the-table payments to so-called amateur athletes, 
and the abuse and mishandling of college athletes by some wmjhungry coaches 

Gary Shaw, m his book on the University of Texas football program, recently 
revealed some of the exploitative practices that have occurred in big-time college 
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sports/^ Although the'^e practices are certainly not the rule in college athteticiii, 
they %eem to be common to too many institutions and teams which are constantly 
in the national attention Through the magic of nationwide television coverage, 
the tendency is lor these teams to set the tone for competitive interscholastic 
athletics in the future It is in an atmosphere such as this — glamorous, win-happy, 
brutal, exploitative, confusing — that coaches are seeking to develop desirable 
values in athletes 

Another barrier to the development of character through sport is the emphasis 
placed on won lost records We as a nation take the outcomes of competitive 
athletics too seriously in many cases Too often a successful season must have 
produced at least a winning record, if not a championship ot some sort Losing 
teams are often viewed as nothing more than failures, 1 do not feel that many 
people really believe in the old philosophy that a losing season is a good year for 
buijdmg character Certainly people learn by losing as well as by winning, but 
when society judges success in terms of wins and losses it is difficult for an athlete 
to accept many of the values emphasized or personified by his coach when the 
application of those values may have failed in terms ot the won-iost record 

Outmoded Beh. vior Codes 

Since comp€»titive athletics-can be compared m many ways to a group encounter 
e^^perience, there are many social values which can be devt'ioped P ) Arnold hos 
listed some of these as "kindness, unselfishness, friendliness, truthfulness, justice, 
honesty, thoughtfulness, courtesy, helpfulness, cheerfulness, cooperation and a 
general consideration for others ' "^ He goes on to say that if a coach considers 
these qualities to be desirable for his athletes, he must establish them in the 
group's code of behavior A major problem with coaches' attempts to develop 
values in their athletes is that many of the behavior codes are outdated and have 
not changed with the changes in society There are many examples 

Little mention need be made about the problems caused by dress and hair codes 
^or athletes in recent years, and certainly no agreement among coaches has been 
reached concerning their place in com^titive athletics Hovvever, coaches need to 
realue that today's athlete s^es such rules as outmoded attempts to control his 
individual freedom Most athletes feel such rules have no place in sports and 
strongly resent coaches' attempts to outwardly restrict their life style 

DHficuHie$ of Coach^Athlete Reiafsonshtp 

It is not the activities themselves that serve to change individuals, but rather the 
interaction among the persons participating in the activities A very important 
relationship is that between the athlete and coach c;>ne problem in this 
relationship centers around the relative points of view of athlete and coach An 
athlete's point of view is almost always that of a one-to-one relationship with the 
coach Even when the coach is addressing the team as a unit, each team member 
sonehow feels that the coach is speaking to him on a somewhat personal basis and 
that the coach is aware of the athlete's personal thoughts and needs at that 
moment On the Other hand, when a c ^ch sees the team as a whole, he is 
generally unaware of this one-to-one relationship which exists in the mind of each 
of his players This is similar to the teacher who instructs six or seven classes each 
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day The students m each < idss envision the teacher as belonging to their clas!> 
only, whereas the teacher sees eai h c lass as only one of a suc te>sion of many 

When these conflicting points of view are present, it is easy tor misunderstand- 
ings to arise It a coach does not or cannot relate to each athlete individually, some 
players are apt to teel neslected and think that the coach does not care personally 
about them When this occurs, one of the most important avenues for character 
development IS blocked — ptnhaps unknowingly 

The coach does not automatically command respect from athletes for as|>ects of 
his character or even for his knowledge of the strategies of his sport In many cases, 
he has been a victim of the generation gap. The popular thing to do among today's 
high school and college athhtes is to cntici/e openly and find fault with the coach 
in everything from his life style and ixilitical views to his decision on a crucial 
fourth down play it is easier and more socially acceptable tor a third string out- 
fielder to call his coach a series of names m front of his teammates, possibly as an 
excuse for not playing, than for him to establish his belief that the coach is a fine 
individual worthy of the team's res^wct Consequently, repeated talk among 
athletes downgrading coaches dotfs not help to establish the coach as a positive 
-example worth following 

These problems are |ust a few o^ those which contribute to the tremendous 
conflicting situations associateci with sport The potential for developing human 
values IS there, but we all must keep in mind the immensity of the task and reali/e 
that experiences m competitive athletics and sport can only make a partial 
contribution to the total character cievelopment of an individual 
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Much important work was done in the group discussions. Values which can be 
developed or fostered through sport were identified, methods of implementation 
indicated, problems to overcome suggested, and recommendations formulated- 
Each grou^y^itted a report and the recommendations were acted upon at the 
wrap-up sessiwt. 

As the recommendations were read, conferees were asked to react. Four kinds of 
action were possible: (1) The recommendation could be approved with or without 
editorial changes (consensus was declared if there were no more than four 
objections ), (2) It could be adopted as a group recommendation only, (3) It could 
be agre^ upon as a suggestion for implementation; or (4) !t could be rejected. 

The action taken on the recommendations of the various groups is designated by 
the following symbols: ^ 
GR — Recommended by conference 
CR — Recommended by a group 
SI Suggestion for implementation 



TOPIC: General 

Deimttton 

This group considered sports as institutionalized, organized and characterized by 
competition situations {games or contests) in which one or the other antagonist may be 
. declared a winner. Thetj may be a possibility of no resolution of the contest ia tie) but 
^enera//y resolution is possible. The discussion was limited to mterscholastic and inter- 
col iegiate sports 

Values Identified 

Fairness and honesty (mtegntv) 
hhical behavior 

Selt-sacriffce tor the overall benefit of group and tndfvtduat compassion 

Acceptable conduct while engaging m sport activities 

ResfH»ct ioT the individual 

Selt-contro! 

lustice 

Humdfty 

Loyalty 

Methods of Development 

The fovus effort in the developing of positive values should be at the grassroots level, the 
schools in which sports are almost universaUy in effect All areas of the school situation 
should have some responsibility for the development of values Thos** responsible for 
. conducting the sports program share this responsibility Ihe coach has the responsibility for 
creating an educational climate and environment which will aid m preparing students for a 
truittui and productive life m society There should be deliberate and systematic teaching 
and learning m these areas job descriptions should be developed m such a way that there is 
no doubt as to the coach's responsibility tn developing positive values and, more 
specifically, positive be^ ^vtor The coach will be responsible not only ^or technical aspects 
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of the %g(xt but also for the behavior exhibited by the students when involves, in sport 
activtti^. 



Pfobtems 

Those given the responsibility for conducting athletic programs must be made much mor^^ 
aware of the ways in which values are transmitted and of the interrelationship i>etween . 
values and behavior It will be an enormous task to influence those in individual schools and 
colleges throughout the United States as to the importance of inculcating values in th^ 
educational program on a systematic and purposeful basis. 

Recommendations 

CR Definitive statements should be promulgated by professional organisations concerned 
with sports as to which values can and should be transmitted through the avenue of 
sports, A ta^ionomy should be published 

CR lob descriptions of coacfres of interscholastic and intercollegiate sport programs should 
specify the concern for the development and transmittal of values 

SI Behavioral objectives, where possible, should be develc^jed for those engaged in sports 
and the person responsible for conducting athletic progran- should held account- 
able, where possible, for seeing that these objectives are met 

SI Teacher training institutions should do a better job in preparing coaches in the areas 
of value development and behavior More accent shou u be placed upon the be- 
havioral sciences 

Suggestions 

Research protects should be developed to study more fully the effectiveness of sports 
programs in transmitting positive values 

TOPIC: Philosophical Dimensions 

Values Identified 

Enfoyment, fun 
Loyalty 
Courage 
Honesty 

Self-esteem and better understanding of oneself 
Respect for 

a) Views different from one's own 

b) Opponents 

c) Officials' decisions 
Determination 

Emotional control thinking under stress 
Sportsmanship 
Playing to one's limits 

Methods of Development 

1 The key role is in the quality of leadership and the examples set by the teachers and 
coaches 

a Teaching more by example than by precept 

b. Professional preparation for the teaching of values 



Tolerance, patience 

Ability to come back alter reverses 

Leadership 

Followership 

Desire for esiceilence 

Humility 

Integrity 

Self -discipline 

Cooperation, ability to work with otheis 
Close friendship 

Empathy ^ * 

Health and fitness 
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2. Because of individual differences {needs, interests, abilities, * V ^ h :Je variety of sports 
and related activities is necessary so that each individual has the opfKirtuntty to choose 
those things which are most acceptable to htm 

a Team sports — cooperation 

b. Individual sports — competition with oneself 

c Need to allocate more money, time and facilities to a large number of participants 

3. The process of value examinaticjn may be more valuable than the measurable outcomes 

Problems ^ 

1. Need for^greater clarity m the conceptual spheres with which we are attempting to deal. 
What is sport, play, athletics, etc ? 

2. Need to note that sport <s pnly one avenue to the development of humanistic values It 
IS not the only means to this end 

3. The neutrality of sport — the quality of leadership determines whether humanistic values 
are developed through sport 

4 Conflict between cooperation and competition 

5. Difficulty of separating values in sport from values in larger society. 

Recommendations 

CR Sports should he conducted primarily fm the students and not primarily for the 
enhancement of the financial profits or reputation of the institution 

QR Official national organizations (AAHPER, NCAA, AAU, etc j should emphasi/e strong 
public relations programs so that the values transmitted l^jrough the media (radio, 
press) and the profession are consistent with the values identified at this conference 

CR MofV honor systems should be employed in those sports which can utliit^e such a sys- 
tem of participant control, rather than increasing dependence on outside control by 
officials 

CR The recommendations of this conference should be sent to oth^ official bcxlies for ac- 
ceptance (national, state and local levels) This would facijitate greater acceptance o 
recomme.ided values (Alt leagues should then take steps for the achievement of the 
accepted human values ) 

CR People in leadership positions should look at goals other than just "winning" In the con- 
duct of their programs The pursuit of excellence should be stressed as well as the 
importance of trying to win within the rules and spirit of the activity 



TOPIC: Psychosocial [Combined report for t%vo groups] 

Values Identifted 

Self-expression leading to self-reali/ation joy of partic ipation in sport 

C(X>peration Bodily expression 

Self-fespect Increasing and expanding s^>ort skilk 

Respect for and consideration of others Variation of pert ormant e 

Integrity Contained competition 

Rt?sponsibility Cooperation 

Tolerance 

Methods of Development 

1 Use existing resources (both human and material) m school 

2 Utili/e community recreational facilities 

3 Utiii/e schools outside normal school hours (evenings, weekends, summers) 
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4. Develop better liaison and cooperative program planning (district and regional) t^tween 
schools and public and private organizations 

5 Make the people aware of the values of lifetime spoi^ through mass media. 

6 Increase the range of lifetime sports opfKNtunities 

7 Make use of public and private grants for development of lifetime sports. 

8. Seek mutual goals to reach all ages and interests ^ 

9, Provide opportunities for self-expression, avoid moid'fittmg, allow for choice of activi- 
ties and positions of players; encourage creativity and originality in appropriate activi- 
ties (gymnastics, movement exploration, etc J, 

10 Create awareness of importance of cooperation (e g., create situations in which parttci- 
pants>play as ego-involved individuals and observe results), have participants do self- 
evaluation (rating) of their degree of cooperation; emphasize teamwork. 

11 Provide opportunities for success, give positive reinforcement which is honest and real- 
istic, allow for a recognition of limitations and potentialities of performance 

12 Demonstrate a genuine respect for students and athletics; treatment must be as persons, 
not objects, self-respect is a prerequisite, avoid extreme terminology of competition 
("Kill the opponent eliminate situations which discourage interaction between teams 
(benches on opposite t^ides of the field, separate locker rooms) 

13, Reinforce honesty when it occurs, abide by the rules (both the letter and the spirit)^ 
develop a feeling of self-responsibility for accepting rules and decisions 

14 Allow for plave'' decisions and the responsibility which follows, t e , don't over-coach; 
provide opportunities for player, team and captain selection, expect completion of task 
assignment 

15 Develop a sensitivity and awareness of individual differences 



Probtoms 

1 There is lack of valid supportive data for the development of values through sport. The 
expressed potentials for value development through sport is based primarily on personal 
ex|>erience and observations 

2 There is a tack of interdisc-iplmary expertise among coaches and physical educators 

3 There exists among sports leadership personnel a tack of sensitivity to human awareness 
and human values 

4 Winning of the game often supersedes the importance of the individual development of 
the participant This is related to societal expectations of coaches and to a lack of 
measurable results of value c hanger as criteria tor success 

5 More attention is needed to the selection, retention and preparation of physical 
educators 

h There are untrained persons in the profession, there is a lack of accreditation and certifi- 
cation for coaches 

7 There Is a lack of sensitive, well-trained physical educators for young children in their 
formative years when their values are being developed 



Recom menda Hon s 

CR The level of psychological and social sensitivity toward ourselves and others should be 
raised, this should be done among physical educators but more importantly, among 
parents, who assist the young child with his or her attitude and value development. 

CR There should be a de-emphasis of undesirable extremes m competitive sports and a 
greater emphasis on an educational approach to sports 

SI The number of personnel who foWr the values m sports on the elementary level should 
be increased to a more appropriate student-teacher ratio, without at the same t«me 
emphasi/mg more sports in the elementary physical education program 
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The protession should develop 'esearch data which more cieariy substantiates or re- 
futes current speculations about values and sports, and such research should be inter- 
disciplinary 



TOPIC: tntemafional Spcrts 

Values identified 

1 Mutual respect for opponents, with understanding of cultural differences 

2. f mphasis upon excellence in performance according to the highest potential, regardless 
of outcome 

3. Perpetuate human values of 

a Fair play 
b Trust 

c EIrmcnation of prejudice 
d Cultural exchange 
e f nternational friendship 
f Maximum self-realisation 

^fet^ods of Deve/opment 

1 Educators need to 

a Continuously and c onsctentiously teach for and be examples of these values 
b Create opportunities for early exposure to various cultures, 
c Exchange research and ideas 

d Reinforce elementary school teachers to teach values inherent in international sports 
e (:ducate teachers and coac hes as to the human values in sports 

2 Educators and others need to 

a See that persons knowledgeabte in the values of international sport are in control of 

key mass media positions in international sport, 
b See that people directly mvolved m international sport should set an appropriate 

example through the understanding and use of human value». 
< Hold conferences to reinforce these values, 
d Create opportunities for direct interaction of participants 

Problems 

1. Governments 

2 Mass media 

3 Mistakes made due to human errors 
RecommendaUon% 

: <R There 4ioutd be a de^mphasis of nationalism and the use of sports for -political and 
Common purpose in international sports 

OR Athletes and coaches should be given a greater voice in decision making 

CR A definite and realistic criterion, as well as a specific criterion should be developed for 
excellence in the selection of ail pe' sonnet participating in international competition. 

CR At! mternatfonai competitton should be conducted with mutual respect for opponents, 
with understanding and acceptance of cultural differences. * 

CR There should be emphasis of excellence in team play performance according to the 
participant's highest potential. 

CR In all international competition the perpetuation of human values should be empha- 
sised in all other aspects of athletics 



^ St Studies concerned with tnternattonal values in sport should be continually discussed. 

\ Conc/urfrngSfaeemene 

The spirit and focus of theconference have clearly demonstrated that In spite of all the short- 
comings that take place tn international sport, the opportunities and values derived from 
these activities ha ve a tremendous impact on future relationships with people all atound the 
world and the promotion of international understanding of sport values. 



TOPIC; SkKtal Agencies 

Values Identified 

1. Importance of sports and athletics, especially to adult and later life 

2. Development of self<oncepts and group relationships 

3. Development of a sease of kinship (especially when this has been omitted from early 
family soctali2ation experiences) 

4. Use of sports activity as an acceptable and positive means of psychophystologicat 
catharsis (i .e , tension release) 

5« Growth of self-respect (positive self-image), considered as an extension of or substitute 
for academic success 

6 Opportunity for realistic self -assessment (as opposed to egocentric and/or defensive self- 
concept), the active participation situation leading to immediate and accurate needs for 
use in personality perception 



Methods of Development 

1. Short-term formation of groups versus rigid, continuing subgroups which^may become 

more important than the players ^ 
/i. Active attention to nonparticipants or those lacking enthusiasm 
f 3. Avoidanceof long-standing championships: short-term merit recognition 
4. Use of a point system (achievable by individuals) to earn s S recognition, stretched out 
over individual agency involvements, as apposed to only discrete performance situations 
("big games") 

5* Recognition of performance, but also recognition of learning, participation and coopera- 
tion (which earn points for the participants) 

6. Delegation of leadership authority in order to develop leadership skills for 

a Subpfofessionals (students training to be professionals, agencies' subordinates) 
b Paraprofessionals (clients who show promise as leaders) 

c . Nonprofessionals (clients whose temporary leadership tasks wtil help them develop) 

7. Avoidance of the underuse, overuse or premature use (in cases of insufficient instruction 
or ejuperience) of the above-mentioned people 

Pirob/ems 

1. There is an insufficient number of trained staff or inadequately trained staff 

2. Agency values are neither clearly understood nor sufficiently shared by staff members 
(training program deficient) . 

3. There is inadequate training with respect to the methods of transmitting the values 

4. Values of outsiders (e g , funding agencies, parents, other social agencies) may not coin- 
cide wtth those of the agency in question. Illustrations Staff may be expected to operate 
as babysitters, preachers, character builders, policemen, or they may be accused of per- 
forming these functions but not rightly so. (Main idea lack of rapport between agency tn 
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which sfH>ft\ are bi*tn^ used and other advisofy or supervisory agencies) 
5 Many clients have deviant values* and attitudes derived from previous soctali/ation. 

^ecommendlafions 

CR The protessional preparation of statt persons in soiial agencies needs to include a 

greater in-depth study of valuer 
CR There should be special n-ainins hr staff people with respect to 

1 Spotting clients with serious value problems 

2 Dealmfi with {rehabilitating) these people according to whichever devices seem 
most appropriate 

a Separate treatment, mdividuaify or m groups 
b In larger context of entire group, without identitving deviants 
c In same context, identifying troublemakers 
SI There should be applications tdr short-term or pilot programs as far as possible, if lung- 
term monies are not available. |o prove worth of programs and achieve continuity 
S\ There needs to be staff experience in articulate and explicit proposal writing (coalitions 
of executive and line personnel} to improve skills and increase Ukeiihood of funding 

TOPIC: Lifetime Sports 

values Idenlihed 

Creative use of leisure time 

Relaxation 

Aesthetics 

Personal enioyment and satisfaction 

Personal achievement through self-discipline, self<onfidence, »elf-respect, self-reliance, 

self -mot ivM ion and self-realizatton 

Persona! recognitions 

independence 

family participation 

Vocational mterests 

{motional outlet, physical fitness and h*»alth 

New and c ontinurng challenges 

Part ;cipat ion of noncompetitiveiy oriented person 

Methods of Oe\^elopment 

1 Utili/e existing resources (both human and materia!) in school 

2 Utiii/e community recreational facilities 

I Utili/e schools outside normal school hours (evenings, weekends, summers) 

4 Develop better Itason and cooperative program planning (district and regional) between 
schools and public and private organizations 

5 Make the pei^le aware of the values of lifetime sports through the mass media 
h Increase the range of lifetime sports opportunities 

7 Make use of public and private grants for development of lifetime sports 

6 tncourage mutual goals, seeking to reach all ages and interests 

^'rob/ems 

1 Need of f mane iai support 

2 Public apathy to lifetime sports 

3 Undue emphasis placed by media on spectator sports 
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4 Need to r€K?iiirf mort* space and smalU^r Xedi her-student ratio 

5. fnadequate professional preparation school curriculum* in terms oi emphasis on lifetime 
spotts 

6 Unique factiities required for some hfettme sports which are not easily available to the 
sihoul 

Recommendarions 

CR Ihe emphasis vsithm professional preparation programs on the need for lifetime sports 

(carry-over sports) should be eiipandcnf 
CR Ihe range ot and emphasi«i on litetime sports in elementary and secondary schools 

should be increased so that lifetime and team s|X)rti may be brought into better 

balarue 

SI Better use of e^istin« school fac ilities should be made and all available community 

faciftttes for lifettme sports should be explored 
CR family participation m lifetime sports should be promoted 
CR Public awareness of values and availabfility of lifetime sports should be promoted 
SI All avenues of publu and private fundmg should be explored In implement personnel 
and facilities for lifetime sports such as public employment program, recreation sup- 
port program, t ommunitv at tion program and Office of Iconomic Opportunity 
SJ The lite-time S^jorts foundation should be reinstituted 

TOPIC: Secondary School Athletics 

Values Identified , 

We reaffirm the position that the mterst holastic athletii ex^>enence offers many opportuni* 
ties to develop socially dt»sirable values in the participants which the vdut ational system has 
traditionally espoused as being important 

Methods of Developmeni 

leadership in the interscholastic athl^tu fKogram plays a vital role, it is in one of the most 
advantai:f*ous positions to affect behavior and value formation m participants throuj^h 
exemplary behavior Hfective leadership through example is the key means to dt^elop 
values This leade^rship includes qot only professional educators but all those involved in 
programs withm and outside the schools. L;*jdership responsibilities should bi^ shared by 
. coaches, parents, school officials, other teachers, contest off ic lals and spec tators 

f% Problems 

/- 

Sot lety, affected by mass media, has developed a highly negative attitude toward defeat or 
failure 

Lack of effective communication between leaders m education, recreation and the 
cofpmumly has led to a misunderstanding of the objectives on the part of many concerned 
individuals 

Coaches m interscholastic proRr^ims are often not in a position to influence administrative 
decisions because of a lack of communication with the power structure 

/Recommendations 

CR The focu,. as far a6 the value of secondary athletics is concerned, should be on high 
quality Ipadership preparation prpgrams and should inc Jude the f- ^Mowing groups 
1. Professional educators and coaches 

2 \Administrativ3B"and coacliing personnel of nonschool athletic programs {Little 
League, Babe Ruth, PopWamer, f*ic ) 
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'^ Parents 

4 Content off cc tats at all kvels 
«> Media per*onnef 
SI Areas of discussion for sucfi programs should include 

1 Methods for determinms artd assuring coaching competencies 

2 Availability oi training programs such a* a coachmg minor tor interested college 
students . 

3 Continuing education opportunities such as credit ccKirses, chnics, workshops and 
conferences for present and aspiring coaches These should include opportunities 
within specific sports as well as all-tnclustve programs 

4 Mobilization of all available atd from agencies such as high school federations, the 
National Collegiate Athletics Association, Amateur Athletic Union, Association for 
Intercollegiate Athletics for Women, American Alliance for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation and other simitar bodies 

^ Hucation of spectators through sports appreciation t ourses m the s< hools 
- b Public relations efforts within a community, including the press and booster clubs 

7 Methods for assuring competency of contest officials 

8 The possibility of national organizations using their influence to have mass media 
aid these educational efforts 



TOPIC: Outward Bound 

Va/ues tdentitied 

1 Appre< lation and respet t for naXiiw 

2 ( ooperation and parttc ipation 
with nature 

I t>i'vefopment of self image 
through self -evaluation 

4 f>€'velopment of sett -confidence 

5 f motional control 

b ] rust in ^HHjple, nature, skills, 

mdtei lafs 
7 C ornmunu ation with self, others, 

nature 

B Drive to ac hteve and experience 

Methods of Development 

1 learning to move 

2 I earning through nw>vement 

3 Problem solving 

4 Participation 

^ Develofmif^t of nature skills and 
others 



n leadership 

10 i oyaity to group and nature 

11 Ingenuity 

^2 Vnluntiiry i'%trnsicm of self 
1^ inttiativr 
14 ()ri«fnalifv 

Vt I itness (it physic al. spiritual 

iind moral self 
lb llmierslandmg of sv\i and others 
17 j^»huvicK m«Kiih< atum 
1H KfS|K)nsibiljtV 



b 1 f anster <?f learning enfierienc es 

7 Sv\i testing techniques 

H INe of survival instincts 

<l f^ractue 

10 StriHfcSortentt*d experiences 

1 1 Si'li determined sue cess 



Problems 

1 Transportation 

2 Equipment 

1 Qualified instructors 
4 f cxxi management 



5 Academic trecfit 

b facilities 

7 Finances 

d locations 
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CR SchooU, colleg^i and socta\ agenctes should explore the possibilities of incorporating 
Outward Bound type opportunittes en their health, physical education and recreation 
programs, emphasising their human values 
« Begin programs slowly, aiming for quality 
' 2 Adapt programs to grade levels 

3 Empha<i2e wifety _ 

4 Tackle any obstacles one by one 

5 A multidiscipltne approach Ts desirable 

CR AAHPtR district meetings and other professional conferences should be encouraged to 
provide workshops for those interested m Outward Bound type promrams 

CR Appropriate colleges should be encouraged to provide training courses to qualify 
leadership for Outward Bound type programs 

TOPIC: Women's Athletics 

Values fdentified 

It is important to find out what values are important to the participants and to have an 
agreement between coach and athlete on which values should be emphasized and fostered 
The following ts a list of values, ati of which are important and are listed in no particular 
order 



Respect 

Loyalty 

Confidence 

Poise 

Trust 

Leadership 
Responsibility 
Independence 
Socialization 



Selt-expfession 

Selt-discipime ^ 

Self-confidence 

Lmot tonal control 

Success 

Cooperation 

Determination 

Perseverance 

Honesty 



Aggression 

Tolerance 

En|oyment-fun(the 
most important reason 
for participating in sport) 

i xcellence in each person 

Improved motor 
performance 

Carry-over values 



Methods of Development 

1 fxemplify good values 

2 Provide an atmosphere necessary to make athletes receptive to value development 

3 Fight the wm-at-all<osts philosophy 

4. Reinforce gcxad values at every opportunity 

S l/se constructive criticism when undesirable values are exhibited. 

b. Provide team members with opportunities to be responsible for their own team deci- 
sions, rules, discipline, practices, training and care of equipment 

7. Respect the total individual — the total athlete — her total being and other commit- 
ments in fife 

8 Have some degree of personal contact with each athlete 

9 Award athletes with useful objects rather than with ornamental trophies 
10 Use slide shows in practice to help explore values 

Problem% 

1, Inad^uate professional preparation — Men m key positions don't understand tlie 
female athlete and her needs and desires 

2. Athletic directors having increased workload with addition of women's sports '^These 
directors have more pressure placed on them and can't always give due attention to 
women's program 
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3 Mom?v pfoblemi — prfs^ures from rec'u*'.- 5;, srh^ larships 

4 Not enough initiative takpn bv women in me establishment of goals 

5 Boy% and gif Is competing on same team 

6 txploitation of athlete (See no 3 ) 

7 Most tfamers' facilities (e g , whirlpool) found on men's side 

8 Reconcfhng conflicting value systems telonging to each individual because of different 
upbringing and culture 

^ f<»tabl»shmg common va!f cs, deciding which valuer should be fostered through sports 

10 f^esisting imitation of men's athletics 

11 Dealing with the female stereotype • 

12 Hiring qualified personnel for coaching 

1^ Replacmg coaches who promote undesirable values - 

14 Reufdc'fing priorities with respect to facilities, monies, etc. 

^?ecommer#yat/ons 

CR Qua" . . programs of athletics and sports for women should be fostered and developed 
CR The vonduct of athletics should encourage an attitude of respect for and equality be- 

!tfci*en the sexes » 
Ck Parents should be more involved with teams so that they can help reinforce desirable 

values 

LM Professivynal preparation programs and professional organizations for women should 

tnt lude coaching principles, technique and ethics on coaching 
CR There should be coordinators of women's athletics whenever possible 
CR Coat he^ who are no* physical educators should have a coaching certification based on 

identifiable contepts competencies and related experiences in selected areas, includ* 

mg human values 

( tl Schools need to make full us*? of all facilities by extending usage beyond the traditional 
ft a m -S p m hours 

C R \\u(e qualified ottu uiis should be trained to meet the need of expanded programs 
CR Values through sports should begin to be developed at th^ elementary school level 
CR Sportsmanship awards and other types of recognition for good sportsmanship should 
j>t^ encouraged 

CR There should be separate and equal opportunities for boys and girls at all levels 
CR All athletu scholarships should be eliminate" 

SI A noncommercial publication by and for women in sport should be developed 

SI I valuation of the coach by team members may be a good way of discovering their 

values and how they perreive the coach. 
St H*"tter communication with the entire school staff and community should be cultivated. 
SI Ther«» should be Small group meetings between coach and team for increased personal 

interrelations and mferchangeof ideas 

Appendix 

Biographies of Contributors 

{NRigUf C ACUIRRE, anmternational lecturer and sports figure, is past president/Mexican 
<)j mpK Commilt^*e Other past activities include head referee in 11 Central American and 
( 4nihi>*>an Cames, 19.k), head coach. Mexican Olympic Teams, 1928; national director of 
phv^K al education for the YMCA in Mexico, chancellor of Pan American Sports Organiza- 
tion, director ot Olympic loilh Froiect, and head of department of physical education for 
secondary schools in Mexico 
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*?OSCOI C BROWN, !R li prote«isorof education and dift»< tor ot th»* ln*titutfe» of Afro-Amer- 
ican Affairs at New York University, New York Ctty An author of over fR) arttc le% and veveral 
book^, he also has ho%fed television programs and serves as setretary-treasurer of the North 
American Society for the Psyc hology of Sports and Physical f duration He is a member of 
the Ameritan College of Sportv Medicine and the American tdutational Research 
Associations A re< ipient of the Rosenvsatd fellowship, he also v\as given the honor award 
tor the Eastern Distric t of AHPER 

KINNfcTH A CHtlDS, chaplain, Springfield College, Springfield. Massachusetts, formerly 
was associate minister of the Plymouth Congregational Church in fort Wayne, Indiana, 
associate minister of Wilbraham United Methodist Church, and assistant to the executive 
director of the New Haven Count il of ( hurches 

HAROIP A CRAMiR. |R , t lass of 1973. Springfield College/Springfieiri, Massachusetts, 
teaches physical etiucation at Hokkehn Elementary School, Severn, Maryland He was a 
winner of the S< hoiar-Aihlete Award and has received national horors in track and field 

flf/ABtTH f AST, ( lass ot 1974, University of Massac husetts/ Amherst, was seU»c tt'd "Out- 
standing College Athlete of Amenta/' 197 ^ At the University, she was a physical education 
major/pre mt'dital affiliate ami a tot aptam of the wom*'n s gymnastu team for tw.> years 
ALON/O lAKI" CAIUiEK is direttor of athletics, \ londa A and M University, laliahassee 
As a f(K)tbalf coach for ^'i ycMrs, his record shows victories, H> defeats, 4 ties fie was 
\roarh of"^^ All AnuTirans, was named coach of the year m,1%2 and m 1%9 was named as 
having made outstanding ct)ntributit>n tt> football in *he nation He has been nameti to the 
Helms I oundation \ otnball flail ut I ame He wttes and U'cturrs 

lAMIS I ("ilNAStI, author and lecturer, is pr{>tessor ot physical ecJucadon and skiing 
mstructor at Springfield ( Ollege, Springfirld, Massachusetts formerly he was professor at 
the U S Air force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colorado, and at (!okjrado State College, 
Creeiey 

IEONA H01BK()C)K, international traveler, educator, and lecturer, is professor of physical 
education at Bnghani YcHJOg Univ^t^rsity. Provo, Utah She ts past president, Anient an 
Alliance for Hralth. Physical Education, and Ki»t reation, Utah State Af^Pf R and has received 
. AAHPfR's honor award Shr is a member cjf thi- Western S(x iHy tor Physici'^ Mutation, 
Coi!i»ge Womi^n and. of the Americ an Ac ademv of Physic all dii at»on (AAPl ) and chairman, 
international relations c ommittee, AAPf 

KAfHRYN P lOffNStN is professor of sociology at Purdue Univ^^rsity, lafayette, Indiana A 
member <?f the Ameru an Sociological Association and National Council on famjl> 
Relations, she has written Vfarr/age and the family, ' Meth<Kfoloj^ic al Notes on Research m 
Chtldrearing and Social Class,' and Factors Associated with the Males Temienty to 
Negatively Stereotype the female 

PniRC" MCINTOSH is senior insptH tor, I c^ncion County <c)unt ii( college of Physic al I due a 
tion Educated at Oxford University and Carnegie College of Physical Education, he is a 
member of the International Council of Sport and Physical hiucation, the* Internationa! 
Council for Health. Physical I cfui ation and Recreation, and the Ignited Kingdom Sj>c)rts 
Council and chairman of the 1971 UNtS^.O wc^rking group on Vfass Med/a. Sports and Inter- 
national Undentandmfi The author of many articles on sport, he also has written Sporf m 
Soc/efy and other bcioks 

MIMl C MURRAY is r>rofessor of physital educatfon, Sprmgtielci College, Spnngfif»ld 
Massac husett'i She has co<*ched three national champft>nshtp gymnastic teams anci was 
head coach for the US women's gymnastic team tor the Worlci University {iames in 
Moscow during the summer of 197 ^ 

CAROL t A OCillSBY. professor ot physical education. Univt»rsitv <if Massachusetts, 
Amherst, was coordinator of women s teams for the World University C*ames. Moscow, 197^ 
She was past president c^f the Assotiation for Intercollegiate* Afhiefic s for Women and a 
member ot the Unitf*d States C ollegrate Sports C ounc eI and State Department panel, Inter- 
national Athletics « 
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LINDY I RIMIGINO ot the Hdfttofd, t onnectu ut. publu sc hoois won th^ 1lK) mi»U»f dash m 
the Helsinki Olvmpit s and tht* second Koki meddl a nnwber of the 40(1-meref relay team. 
He wa* Connecticut State sprint <hdmpion in high sc hool, coath ut the year in m72 and 
coach pi a high school traik team whu h had S5 conseiutive wim in dual outdofn meets 

ROSS ")tM" SMITH is direc tor of athletics, Massachusetts Institute of lechnoloKV. 
Cambridge He has served as past pfesufent of the tastern Asso< tatinn of Rowing Coaches, 
the New Fngland College Athletu Conference, and ICAC He has se^ecJ NCAA in el€*cted 
and appointed tapac ities 

HOLMES N VANDERBK K is professor of religion and philosophy and fcrmerly chaplain at 
Springfield College. Springfield, Massac husetts He has served as c haplain in the U S Navy 
and as an officer for the National Assoc laiuin of College and University Chaplains 



Sp^Ki IS ft itfugjilc with ^mcscH anJ, rwarlv alv^ay^t compctiiion wilh iHftcTN 

It is niticwitrthy ihat. when \pinx in'.t?l%rs Lpmp<<i!ion. g t;rrt%n »siuudc of minU stuiuld wi£h ii. 
•lis praiicc >hkml4 h<; marked hv ** spint of truth anU honcsU. *iih >lnvl <»h^crv An».c uf jII Ihc rules, 
whether wTittcn or un written ** f! s>3j dt* Divtnnc du Sfvn Hau! ('omiic de> Sports f riincc lVf>4^ 

Popufiir fcciing h*s. inChientali>. hv extending thi> kJch, defined such hchavKtur m » striking phruu 
dcscnpUu* h<ith *»! Ihc an mdividuitl pi.n^ »:;<mcs *ind of (be \*;i> he Ircji^ pcupic \U''< 4 sp<»ft 

Suih an aJtiluUc *>! mmU wi»nMitnEe> fair pUty, and it ^van the d4*^irv n> w»»mof iK dcvcfopmrnt and 
It* protevl sport 3gmn<f the fEf.*^e ilan^Hf s itifC.ilcnm^ tt. ih.il ^a\c <i>e li» the ulra *>! hontmrmj* peuplf 
whi' had dtspla^cu ihs! sptnt rn encmp!4f\ i;(shum m kntmpctttuc sp»»f! 

' ANALYSIS OF THE fDFA OF FAIR PLAY 

Fair play b<gim -strkh iirki oHmaocc of Um wrincn fuk. 

When M sportsman never f&(s m this respect, and rm^fC partrtularlv ^hcf^ ft is difficult to observe 
the tulcs hctause of the nature uf the sptirt tn t]Ue>tK»i itont^ti >pimsl hi* career as a whde msy be 
i:n<Hfc|cred tc» pfovnle an etampic of f«tf p\a\ 

Bm m m<)«i ch«s lair plu> tevoKci lomctfeiiig rmirc tlum c%cn tuiCKlini ol»crv«ncc of the nHtUn 

As a mi>ral ccmccpt jn "(mjuiKr i^f thi- suu) f,i!T (lEas (itiptfCN hKfth rctpcel for one'i opponent Mid 
*eir retpecf . h rrwtJti In fact from mc«furhi){ up to twif\ nf»n morsl ft«ndard« Hit Ik rnKJ^rd in compf 
tltkm another. 

Fair play tmphes 

I Tlie fkicerc dcvke for one't opponent lo be on equal term wkk oneself: 

refusing, uhcrcvcf possible, to bcnd'» from spcvjfti ctfcumstances whrch unju;*'i> handrcap one** 
t^poneti! . 

refusing to a maXcr\»l (>r phssis^) AkVulent. i( it cJin be sor reeled cittcnuated. to h«sc i 

serious efTctt on tbe outcome uf the cnLtrunier , 

efideavouring cncsdf to mitigate the efTects of wwe injuMttc of fate uf sfc'tnih «me's <ipp<wcnt has 
been %mjtien 

2, Being e»tre»dy tcmpnlotCT reyaed to iht steam of wiwik g: 

refusing to use means vs'hich. csen t! niti Against the fule%. «fe rtiH spciitiLaiiv pfosided by the ruJes. 
and gisc oneself an tihvums advantage. 

dchbcfately fofcgtttng ccriam advantages that rriighi be gained tfom o^er strui apphcat m of 
the rule*; 

- accepting any decWKWis by the umpire i>f refcrc* that are not m one's lav{>ur , 
showing constant rcadmes* Ki collaborate *ith the rnnpirr or referee snd, m ceriam casrs, tfyittf 

* f h»s p.^njph \rt h js bfivt tfjif <fit»*iJ ws f'>^.|)♦•f n^fSMtin ut the I f fni h ( umm ittr*' fuf I PUy. 
Pdffs 
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tactfully ana a»*.Te«l>^ to g« turn ut correct ««y of hi* O^viwdos which clearly give one a HTongfui 
advantage 

Fiir pUy ia Ikia Elie rcMb^ iioa pmlftM rcaiMi 

ft it an iUilttk imfNxiBg aa e&acfiitg morat iUndard for oneadf. <»tfif«f it stems ffofTt the inward 
convwtwn thai to win by cheitmg, by an umptrc'b crrw. or b> an unfair strt^c of fate is rcaJiy 
to win 

Fak jiiay i* th»d<n mM onty tiic itrki obtcnafKe of die wnftoi fwlc, hut uh^ of the unwritten one. 

FAIR PLAY IN ACTION 
Dhtinguhhing fealtra 

a) Fair play fnay be either to^vidual iff co6ccti%e < b> .1 u .int f 
hi U may he dem4>nsU;it49kl before, (SuHng or even ailer ihe comett. 

As ». teener al rule. sp<^Hma«iihip is dispiaycd betorc the ttnaJ tcsuli has h«rn d^i-nlei^. and n 3s 
b«Wauvv 'hv' '^{'^tfdng ^i>U»fc fn.n ^.-haH^t' lUv ouU»'mc th^t ti i^ jnics wcjjih! Bus ir ma> ^omctl^K'^ he 
sbawn iiUsff the wonitfst 

<) In fegartJ |i» Utr p!a>. no Jtstincinm nmis to he msitc hctv^cm profesfknTxIi u«J amafeurt. 

It IS almmt i»lwJv^ rm^re JifTicult the protesMi^nal to sho\* ^pt^rt^man^h(p hivaust* t>f the {Inanciai 
gaim thai \ KU\fy hrmji hem or hrs team 

a> The coy^tanti «bpiild be ofcomparabte ftrengih. 

It is whcti Iht i:hiU)«.cfs of ^»lUn> or dckai for i';t4h t'omj^ettttw arc affTfOiEtrna!d> even !h^t fajr ptay 
has us fuHe*! Mgnifiwanwc 

When 4inc tontestani is tar supcfiof or mtcrior to the othifr. the e*emptaf> value ol th.c 
demonstration is dimtntshni . 

H twie of the vompetiiors is vcr> niuth hcttcr ih^ the tHher. ihc marjun of vaf«> when U:j stfktnj^cf 
mske* a gcMure m favour of Urc weaker is uk> wide for him lo run anv rt-ai risk If it »s the ncakcr wh.» 
makes the gesture, he t>hvKHis{y tfocs vo fm>rc eauiK iinte he t^ iin^rc of hts ^ireiU mfcr tonis ih.in if the 
two arc more of tess eventv maii. hed 

c) A fitayer «bo alwayi obMrvei tbe written r«kf may in cenabi ckvtimttnncea be rcfarded « an 
CXfMRcntof&irfitay. 

AdhiML-nce {*» (he wnt'cn ruU- f^ 4 nevcssar^ u'l^ndition n»f t.nr ptav 

Stritt ohscfvaiKf ol rhe rules is a ton'^uni. lundamental obhgatKm u>r fhf sporis t.-.»mpctitm 
Sutfh constant ohservancc of the ruics doc% nctes^aniv qualify bt% behaviour a$ an instance 
of fair play. Bui ccftain factors (type of spcTrt unfaiimii (^hserv^nce of the written rule despite the 
«titt«Jf tif the ofpt^ncnt, the puhfjc, ihc umpire etc k may warrant trcatmgj faultless conduct h> a plaver 
throughout his career as ''fair pi ay**. 

CriUria of judi^i. 

a) TW eMfPilkon aeatf iMt be in tl» ftltNsf eia^ 

CHherwtsc It would wrongly be impited Jh«t only champing* arc capaNc of ihe highest srx^h^manshpp. 

What should be taken into account is how important it is to the contestants shat they should *in : 
the dno-e to wtn can he equally intense. reg?irdlcss of the le^el (locaJ, rcgK>naJ. nafitmaJ or intcmationai) 
of Ihe competitJon. and the ethical mern of sportsmanship t% corraptwulingiy the same. 

b> Tbe eacmpiary ^akut of a d An o wtfa tio n of fii^ play by a f^hmapipo H. however, grtaler. 
be«mn« of tbe laster'a pre^e. 

An inflanee of Cair play by a eompeiitor who b tdiimaidy defrttexf it no wore adoikaNe than 
one by •eoMesmm wboSnafiy wins. 

It IS the final result that counts, hut the nature of me aclnm the nme n i^ performed 

Th risks invji^vcd a\ that time should however be avsessed, for a i'i>otesiant ^ho sho**^ *poft* 

man ship when he knov* * he li sure to ts Ics^ merit iWious than one who «cti i»miiarty when he not 

cenajn of success 

1hc Hualitv 4jf the at! is no dtniN to he judged primanlv atc(»rding ii> fhe tmention clear tv enpre^swi 
Of shown, hut the attendant circumstanves muvt aJvi> he taken into jwouni 



d) SoortiOMnihip towards a (Hshonesi or ruthless nd»ers«ry baa greater mcHi than tewm^ an 



opiKNiaM ptoyt kiaidf/ A compctKof mm htvc « (MfttculAfly stfoitic char ftttcr to stAn4 beiftg 
mil al 4 d»*dvaniaiic in this way t»y hit opptwtnt And MiU be ctpaNe of a magnanimous gciturc luwardt 
him. The man wf tfte gesture in suvh condttiwts ts iherefore greater ihan ^hcn the >irtci otHiervance of 
the rule* h> an iipponcni has created a prof^wus atnussishere 

A me mb« of m team is i?bvKHisly no* m quite the same ptmtion* rn the maftcr spor«^rn«jnhip» 
as the tmiivHlual aihlde: he is a«fweraWe to the wher team memhas. tk can. ho^'4.'Cr• »how 
sptKt%manship and cnvoyrage hw cisnpanions lo do likewise by hi* cxampk and influence. Fach nurmhCf 
of the team may have a hcncfWtal infiucnce the others, Fach is the mora! arhilef of ait the other* 
while ai the «ftmc time being judged by each one of them In ihrs respect ihc team leader or capfam 
has « pamculariy great responsibility. 

7h< individual cimtestant. however, i% answaable only to him^f and AHiihianding spoftsmaflshsp 
on his pan is no ks> praisewt^fihy 

In pinnt «f favt. individuU and team ipnris are both ftHms of compditKMj and should ihetefmc be 
tremed as on an et)u^ fociin^ the purposes uf judgmg instances of fair play, 

n f-ak pUx iP iportf wflMeli, t>y Mr (uKure. tevotvc bod> cooUct. ^ ciaA of q qpowc w tt Cntg^, 
boftfaiS, «T(stSBi>^M)dMM, ele.k is aoi ctm^aSy wpcrtor to Oiir pfty in « tporl wfccff Ckt conpctiloff 
cfiafhim eaeli Ulitf i^A diat«BCt (tcmlK ildbi^ 

This may be a c^trovcfsial issue Certain pct*ple will think. r.o< *«thout wr*t lustificahon, that 
in ctrntatt sports there i* greater danger of the coniesl's dc^^eneratrng inu> a ravage fight and that there 
IS a special ment m the cumpetilof or the team thai only refrains from any vtolencc but « also imbued 
with the moral quahtifti necessary to show a chivair ous sportsmanhfcc spirit 

Othei* will fed, UKcwise inth rcas*m. that tampltartve with the rules ^ which aiv^ays prohitet vioknce) 
iH an elementary duty and that ironsequenfly the nature of the game should not be taken mio account when 
assessing the merit of the compciJt«'>rs 

1i HouK! seem to be iruc «nd jmportam thai a sense of fir play Is more necmary in torn apwls 
than W others, bcs-ausc the vers nature of the game ts more hkcis to cause ihe players, m the heal of tba,^ 
vtrugjjle. fr» forget ihcir mitral t>bitgaitorts and even the wnlten rules To avknowlodge this fact shouklnot, 
hiiuever. lead to undo-cstimatrng those who go m im miWer sport* ami aitachmg Jess merit to sportsman 
ship on their part ^ ^ 

g> The «ef* of m brnwee oT Wr play iImmiM tm j/mS^aA by irtuK ll co« Af Wcr to aMM tkf 
gesture. " 

This IS a vjiai enter uto It takes into account aii the accompanying or determining matenal «Td 
nuiraJ facti^rk, ~ - ' ^ 

This idea should he vnnsidered k cumbmsiion wITtr thai oi "a^sscssmoii of the risks mvolvod". aa 
analysed nKivC. 

To swoaip; fair f^ay ii a "way of behaving" 
It r. an ever present aw ar mess that the opptwen! is abijve 3j1 a partner m the game, to whcnn one 
IS bound by the companumship tif sport 

It IS a form of sdf respeci sh<»wn by ^ . 

• \fraigh!!i^r» jrdnt^s. ■! i'^ tjiffu-s>. 

• respect for ihc oppiment, tvh ether winning '>r linking. 

» rcspcs:! for the referee and the umptre and a steadfast sptnt (if collabtirajfon wnb ibeni; 

• spijftimanshtp without o^-ientatutn . 

• a firm and dignified attitude when the tjpponeni or the pubhc docs not play fair; 
» rmxiesty in victory, equamnuty in defeat 

It IH a spirit of gcnermity towards the oppcment cfcaimg a *arni human relalionshtp 
hair play thus repfcscnts the attitude nf mmd thai not «mly gives nobiJilv to spt»rt but tv"aicrthc^ 
ctmdition of Us survival m the fate of the vcrti»us danger Ihai threater it 



f XAMPt ES Of FAIR n A\ 

f-vyinkx Mm^s rt&aal to win i0 coefcqmcnee of one*« oppoctenl^s bad hick. 

This incif<ent occurred m Innsbruck <Au%triai ai ihe Winter Olympic (iamcs m In the iwo 

man trials, the Italian ihampwrn, hugenio M^mtt. had fUst made his final run m femarkaNc speod. 

Unlv the Higlah team with Tiwy r s t^iuld still heat his time But it ther Irarnt that Nash couid 
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nc5t ukc ofT bcctusc t pm of ha %kd was broken. Monti thai ctetackcd the part in question from his 
«*« littJ and $att it up to Nash, who made hi« repmr. finohed in record time and w«n the goW medal. 

The teKmauonaJ Pwm dc Coubertin Fair Hay Tr ophtes Committee made its first award to Mcmii. 

It b clear, id faa, that the attitiMie nf ihn athlete showed all ihc chamrteristics of the finest 
fpoitamanship. Mere otwervance of the ruieti would have secured the ttaUan champion's victory, and 
nobody woukJ have thought of cootcating it. ^irnre a techilkai hitch, even if rt dccsivdy affects the results 
of the con^joitiofl, is merely one -of the impondcrabtes of sport. But so far as the consequences were 
•voidabte, MoDtl COM not accept Vn«t be regarded as an inyuatice of fate. Anxious as he was that the 
conteii shouJd ukc ptacc «i equa} totni, ^ ddibcratdy refused a victofy due to \m opponent's bad fuck. 
Hts gesture threw the outcome open, sj^jce the compctiiw whom he enabled to carry on was the only one 
who couW still challenge him for the gold medal. In thai sui^one contest of the Olympic Games, the 
gesture he made was truly etctrrplary for what it cost him. 

teuusc of thu. It stood out among other mstanccs of admirable conduct and earned Eugcmo Monti, 
whose whote athletic career was marked by scrupulous fairness, the first mtemational fair play trophy* 

Thecaacofmc Amerkwt dthl«e.V*2ye White, has siftulanttes with Monties Dunng the long jump 
/ trials in the tntemajional indoor athletics champjonshjps m the United Stales of America in t965. Mary 

iUfsd, t*w English Olympic chimpion in this event, misled by various marks on the ground, missed 

licr third try wd was dinunated from the rtna Fedtng that her Fnglish nval had bc«n unfairly treated. 

WiHye White of her own accord requested the Jury to give Mary Rand (who was her most dangcrmis 

oppooaitl another try. The jury aa:<dad to M arguments and Mary Rand then made another jump 

which enabled her to qualify And ultimately to I 

WiU/c White thus refused a chance to wvi.*hich woukl hjfve been partly due to an acctdental 

handHjai^, STie wanted ihe ccmicM to he cw equal ter Her gesture, whlc^ evoituaJly cost her the title 
• of an mtcrn^itionai ^iwmpiw i>l the DnUed Siaies t>t Americ- and deprr%cd her of 2 rcv>undmg vsctor> 

over the Olympic wrmicr. showed retil spnrt*man»hip and fully deserved the IVftS lroph> 

-VIciorl- ^fOM be f«nied«.- or Oie gciMrosity of Stevwi Horvai 

This wcidefli occurf cd durmg the world Or aeco Roman wrestlmg championships at Toledo (USA) 
in l^tt 

The crnic>f ncirint! lt^ end Sicsm Horvai ( Vujio>ia%i3L one of the f.^uniftte^. nas tn the lead 
His twi» most dangerim^ oppimcnis had 4pp4rfntl> agreed uj a dra« , which tmin^. to the current vy«em of 
cakulatmg potnu* tn wrestling mauhe^. would have gjvw one of rhem the chance to gam the uorid tttle. 
ait Che houi with Horvai »ouU he decivive kut \hi^ arrangement d*d not e^apc the judges' practised eye 
and the two athletes were liable !« he duquahhed 

This dectsttm would have made Horvat^ vrctor y certain, but when he heard about the threat hangmg 
over his two nvaiv he a>Ked the judge* not to pcnali/e them, so that the title of wwfd champitw> might go 
to the hc>l ttre».lkT .>n ihe result of thr ht^yts and mn as h CMUt-nLt- of a drw.phn.tf v matsurf The 
judges agreed and !nc tnmis ^er e resumed Stevan Horvat won and was declared world champion. He 
was also awarded the 1*^ Inter national Fair Play Trophy. 

No mt would have contested the legitimacy of the Yugoslav champfon\ vrctory if he had bcnefiied 
from the disqualiftcatuw of the athletev whi> were suspected of figgmg then bout But Stevan Horvat 
90tdd not be satisfied with a victc^ry wi>n without a fight 

In his view, the result of an encoumcr wnh his principal opptwwits wav the tmly thing that mattered 
and he therefore had no hesitation tn asking for an»)ther chance'for rivals who had perhaps deserved 
disqualificatuvn. and thereby jcopardiAnji hu chan.e of ^mmn^ It might have cint him the **oftd 
ehamptonshtp title and the prestige and glorv that go wnh ii. No matfer he did »t bevause he could not 
have borne to Win on any mhcf term*, 

CbMrf' o« icMis eowt: Isivan Oviyti. 

In the roU of honour of th » rnternfltHmal fair plav trophies, {he name of the Hungarian lenms player. 
Istvan Gulyas. viands high for the exampir he has vet oi obedience to im esatttng sense of duty and of 
tgall»it gesture. 

Duruig the Cicrman mtematKWial champiimships m Hamburp m I«*ft7. the match between Gulyas 
and the C/ech. KukaJ. wa* esceptuviany hotly contested After tut> suenuous houn the Korc was even 
and in the fifth «t stiil nothing was decided, hiher player might wn. But there was a sudden sensation 
•s Kukal. sa/ed *ah cramp. c*?ilapscd on the court C5uJy a» jumped the net to hdp him to J s feet but to 
no avad: Kukal could not ctmtinue the game 

Sftrict appjivatjon of the rules would have decided the match m favour of the Hungarian. But Gutyas 
beggo) the umpire to defer h» decision and to call a doctor With medical attention. Kukal was soon fit 
to play agaui and went on to wm the n^ch. 

ERIC ^--J 
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Utvan (3ufy«» nttghl hivt beta ^utiftcd in Uunkin* Ihti h« oppontnt'i coM^pic w«i brougKron tiy 
the w%crc Uhletu; triitf ici which he hiU ««bfecl«l him. He h»d ♦*> forced ihe fWKc thai r» h«J (^■d4>»8y 
w(tn\ d4>wn the re^iiiaftce of the C^ech. wtwkc phyiical fCKHirce* *«re IK^ cqufti m u Wfthoui in wty wiy 
diminiih^'tg tht quAlHy of his ^tcwy. he caikJ thtrcfotc h**c tel Ihf ua^W« Uke ttw tewon, pnmiSid 
for by ihe rwlct. which wotiW hive given Him ihe victory. 

But the standard he ^ct hm%^( wan w high that he cmUS m« ctwiemf^au winning hr^ ati^e <»f lh« 
fact that h» diiahled offHment could new go tm. A win %uch lermi >eemed lo him i be beneath htmi 
he w«ni€rf to try tu ww racket m h*nd. with hw ofjponent b*rk on fiw\ji 

Wcfl Ham UviUd HiMHck 60. van luM. rcfertc. 

In IV65 the Imcmanonal fair ptay Trofhy wa* awarded Willyc While. But, that same year. 
Iherc wa» also an award to the fbcKhall leam!* of West Ham United and Munich H) for the h^h ftandard 
of sportimanahip they showed in the final of ihc Iruropcan r«p WmncrV Cup ai WctflNey »mi IV K4«y 

That day. wsih a huge vfowd warmly suppt>nmg own %tde Nrt nevcrthdcs* very fair mmdedly 
applaMding good play by cithrr team ihroughout the game. «t the whote world an eiampte <»f coltective 
•poft<iman!%hfp in a very fmpcsrtant maich 

Utrcctcdin masterly fashKW by u shrewd ynd'wauhlul fefwec jhe p^a>crs ga^c «! thm hcM funding 
fo«f* and arguments. wrupuIiKJiily tjhservmg the fulo and showing ci^ideraiion f«tr their itpponcnti 
throughtMtt. 

The fauitieai bchavioor both Icamt all through ihi* very important match, the i»ut*.4»mc oi which 
hung Um »n the halanLC and m whuh ihc prt^tigf of every tme ofihr players, all pftifeftwrnali. was 
at %take, provided an rKampte of what a sports cmtiest %h<ntH be. partttirfariy m the wcaHod contact 
sportf. where retpevi ftn the ruUst gnd the *ipp<xicnt m vital. 

The l«),000 ^pecfatom at WemHey rccognircd the Mgntficanve of this remarkaNe UemonitratHin of 
iekm »pori%man%h»p At the end of the gdme. while the Mumth team was itmgraiuUting the oUofiow* 
Vn^Unh player*, ihey chewed bi^h team*, ti^gethcr wnth the Hungarian referee. Ut%an Xtolt. whow 
coRtrot and good »en»e had ctmtribi'ted w muwh lo the iucccv^ of thi* peri'cct malch 

Appreciatmg the- importance of the pan played m th» mit«ice by the rcfrre«, the IntcmaiMJoal 
Commmiec alto awarded the trci^hy to hivan /»oh 

The iSfctpllac <%Mty of Uif AaaoeWoM 

In circumstance* very dtflcfenl from tho*^ at Wembley, the Hami l-iieme routhaU team, the hrcach 
champtont. found puNrc attentitm waited xu their behavKHTf . 

- C)n tf» November f<Wi7. Saim ftienne wa* to play an "at h<*me*' return match m the European Cup 
against the famous Benfica C lub c»! i Kht« Although ihcy had Uni Ihc -iwgy" game, ihev could tlill 
qualify When they had reduced the initial tead and needed r<i Ktire only <»oe more gifal to equahre, the 
f^rench team came up agaiint foughnesv and foul play, which cauied the crowd feelmg* lo run very 
htgh. !n thi< heated atmmphere. the Vrench flayers mtghi have retpondwf m kaid and traniformod the 
gantc mro a trial of Mpcngth However, in keeping with I heir haNtual diHiplmc and the wdt ' 4abh»bed 
spoftamanlikc tfaditMm* of iheir club, ihey met their iipponem*' aggre^^ive hehavKHir perfectly calmly 
an<* <^uietty. Thanksk to inem. temper* »ubsKW and the game wa» able to fconiinuc normally mttrad 
of detenorattng into a free fiv all The French leam Um the match 

For many leasont the behaviour of the Samf Fiienne Sporti At*oaatKw had been comatently 
commendable a* rcgarda sports cihic* ft waa tauWew throughout the match w«h Benflca. The team and 
ft* drstinguiihed coach* AIh«T Batteui. were to earn two awtrdi ffir fair play m 1967: the Grand Tropb^ 
Fran^ai* and the Diptoma of Mtnt from the International Contnuttoe 

These twardf were well deserved a profcaiional football team, piaying ui a match in which the rctuUt 
are important for thctr future* which no« only calmly accepts aU tne ref^ee's dec^ion* and refrains from 
uimg unfair tactics* but thw> finds ibe necwary m<iral courage noi t<i meet viotence with violence, is 
worthy of the highrat admtraiion and may well be hdd up as an example to all playtri^ ^ 

A beetfcr Hbse ease: ZjbftlA rtftoct to KOTt. 

tin ? N«>vcmhef m the cniifmi»us Bcfn«ihe« ^ladtum in Madrii* ^Ah a crowd <»f HO .000 

spe<ta.'.*N Ht4\ Madfjd vns pl4vtn|! Sahadcll »n a Spanisf* U^ithan (crf^iu vh.nnpHHi^hip match, 
Nnthci siilc had s^ofoi at ti c Mnh minute, when Pcdrt* /.iibalU the Sahadrll right »'ng the ball 
and prc|t.t! ed to sHihh at the opp«mcnt> p >ai 



Iha iTUinwit, the Rc«l M»Jrt*J bm:h, ami gualkecpcr CiMlidcti and Jdl <Stw*Ti Thry %o badty 
4f|iurcd thai Uwy lay uitwaoscwus «w ih<? gfiHind I it tcarftt that, m the coiltttim, one of thtm 
lUKt broken {til jaw. 

WiUh)uI « moment a lie«tutKm. mncctKt ol Hiiffth^t a khmI stitch mtghl hi%e Hon lh« maii'h 

for hit lucii€<(l the h«ti inm (cictdi. And Kt the rml ot the match uhieh Real Madrtd tftrun t 0) the 
Mitlrid cntvvd gii%e I^ahatla a treinet;«jottf ovatum The ptayer himself merrty remarked thai he had 
fiatiowod a natural iit^iul^ in refusing to wiirc m the v tr<um«»f ances * 

In ihe next <^a>%. hi% ge^ure gave rise to hcaleil afgumei>ts. in /^hatla ^ own cfub there wa« m 
^ a to^tency tu crtticiie am! even Ut penalise him ^/ahatla tn paid to sbvHit goal*, not to make gift* 
ISO Ihe cKher %tSt** ihcy said. WHai hihjW happen tf c*ery tcKHhalfrr and e*ery athlete deehned, when the 
fancy tixik him, to ichkc iff to ftei/c it whance ol winning. e*en rf he wai reip<KTdin|5 to thed^atey of ht* 
a3nvcien<;c? Many pcuple thtnight th^t /ahaiia's awtum. partii:ufartv tn the ccmtexi <if a team ^port. was 
g<iyig tw far. Ktfmg a dangeiuus preicUem. find inv(»|ved an <:tenu3it nt showmg of! This wa% fair play 
yarned too far. beyond the pnipet btn^nds 

At the lianc time, othcrii ^pokc highly t»t hcs fjnc and magnitntm<His ge>ture. In Spun. /ahaHa** 
action caught the publu'k imagmatnm pariuularH 4^ showmi! a lafc and almost tnvrediNe gencro%i<y 
The SUhadeH playe^ taken b> Uic {u'w^p^iHrrs m general as symU>h/ing giwd sportsmanship, 

wif offieialfy hon4>ured 

By awarding Zahalla \th Irtrphy lor 1*^^**." the |{jfi-fn,»!u>nal C*«>mmrttee sb«»wfed how rmpt»riam it 
cuniktered h« gesture. Its devision to hontnjr /ahjMa dtd not impH that, m simitar orcumM»nces.e\ery 
piayer should neccstanfy behave m the same way. tnii that hi!i gesture, even if it were overdone, e^ientiaily 
i^dk«rted ail that i!» pureit and hne%t m \pivi 

Hut mfly be regarded the eairenie wau' ot tatr 

ACTIONS AND ATTITUDES DFSFRViNG OF PRAISE AND SOMETIMES 
ILLUSTRATING THi: HIGHESl VIRTUFS, BVl NOT CONSTITUTING FAIR 

PLAY 

In Che course of thetr careers, athfetes mav pertorm actions which show their high moral <|ualUfe^ and 
illcstrate the educational virtues of sf^n\. Nit m« aH f hrse instances of esemplary conduct can he regafd«d 
ai ^HirtJimanjdiip m the ^nac of the fan piay award- 

Urn km&t9(w gesuire 

This may be a matter of behaving gjacelully. in 4 way which show* that an athlete fully appreciates 
* Kit opponcnu' qualUtes or regrets their tiaving iuffered an irrcmediahit Orokc of bad tuck, and at the 
nte time reflects* tn general* a spirit of leilowship with hi% opponenti^ 

f-or example, at the end of the ^IH) metre face m the French athtettci champ*ort*hipt of 1^7 S\ hie 
fdhe/ ^pimianeiHisty hande<l *^ver her go^ medal to Gabrietle Mayer. wt>0 had fallen, when clearU m 
the lead, jusi hefi^e she reached Ihe tape 

In the same way» Annie Famo&e who. in the Wmtef Umver&tty Oamea at Seathere m 1966, Hnn^hed 
0.0! sec ahead of THerete Ohfevhf in the special siaJom. leelmg that her Hwiss compantoo had equally 
4e$ervfid tc iwin, puUed her up heiide her on the topnunt «tq» of the podtum to share; m her victory 

OwercHti as they are. /luch gestures, ma^fe when the contest t* decided, canmit affect the result and, 
whet) all saMi and done, do not rnvt^lve a JiIIkuIi choice, (hey do not. theref^c* have all the disttngui&h 
' log fi»it4ire» of fair play 

CttMnHkaMpandfiaccgriiy In ipori. 

Marcel Puner. the Fn?nch thampiim m the 1 lii metre hiifdic%. gave a very fine example of 
comradeship and mtegniy ini»spi»r* m ihe hst rate tn which he was matched agamst his French If tend 
and rival, Michd Chardel Dune/ was m ihe lead and was gcnng to mn. Titen he seemed to i»low down 
md tock ti)ward Charde! Hut in ihe very instant ihat the latter wa& &^ o df aw level and perhaps 
OVtrtake htm. Darier put on a Hur.st (»l speed and finished first 

The French champwin had ohvnfUsl> hrcn trmptcd to let hts friend win heciuie he knew this was 
latter's last appearance on the tr^k Hut tn a If as turn tif a secc^nd. it struck htm that to do mi would be 
unworthy of him and of his opponent Umi. Mmi he drvHfed to win lite race an he <aight to. and as the ruten 
of iporiimanhkc compctitKKi rcguirttf 

it IS thus clear that comradeship. Kenrrtisnv and integrity are not always enough u% constitute fair 



The COTC af Michd Prevt»si, bcvctiI limes champion of Franvc and Fwopcan champttm in olj-mpic 
usp &hocHing. t% cowp^Mc wHh (has of Marcel Durtez. A to a m«ilKii:re p& formic m the b uropean 
chftmpKSiwhips iNamur !«Wi8)» PrevoM, feriing that, on hts then form* tic couW not enpect lo be wui»- 
factiTTily i^iiecd in the Olympic Games, asked lo he dropped from the Itsi for Meiico City, which hftd 
already been selected. This honcsi and couragcoan decisHw by the markiiman, Michci Pre\o«. was 
typical oT the rectitude he had aKvays displayed tnit. dignifiAi and ^i^raceful as hts actmn wa^i, ihere 
no questH>n of cornpetition with oppuneiU!» and hence m hajiardtng ot vknory, &u thai tt could no^ranli 
OS an msunffeoffafr piay. 

Cmmw^ a Kmb i u , twotow> 

In certain difficult ctrcumMances. the behaviour of i»th(«cs may be i^ompted by the finest human 
w .uc». Risk tfi mhercni m sport, and m the face of danger and the acddent^ thai sometimes plunge the 
whoie iports worki into mourning, there is KOpc for the dc^siay of couri^e, aUmi&m ami even heroism. 

In Yacht racci, compeiitofs quite ofte« ddiberately wcnftce all chance of winning to go to the rescue 
of a crew in trouble or datrew. For c^amj^e. the Belgian, iacqi^ Rogge, went to the hdp of a •*Vaunen* 
whtch had c«p»ted daring diminiting trials for the European champjonshipi. This coil him any hope 
of being wdr ^accsd and qualifying. In the same way. m 1965 the German, Comdiu* dc Dood. in the 
very importam -Rund urn Skagen" ocean racing? scries, rescued the crew of the Hamburg yacht 
-Josvati* whkh had L okfti its mast, in particularty dangerous orcunwanco. Boih of these fine 
deeds, m coming to the assistance trf people m danger, showed courage and i^rmsm worthy of high 
commend aiKXi but they, again, cannot be classified as fair play. 

At moments of trftgedy. some athtetes ha« di^yed the jwesi spjnt of sacnsftce. erther m the actual 
practice of their sport or mdeed m ordinary Ufc. Anning many other examples, equally dcMrvmg of admi 
raium. mcnitoo may he made i»f Zdenks Zarubnkka. the jumping m*truclrc^. ivho on 23 August 
WA7 n^kcd her ttwn life to save one ol her ^pi\s ^ho was v Amiy trying to open her parachute, which had 
run foot of her own; i\w *taimn water poioch^mpton. Utsnni Lon/i. who rescued many people at the time 
of the Hoffrtce floods; in a^tam the S^ivs racmg Unver. Beat Fchr. \»ho. after an accidetii on the Casscrtg 
Circuit m which ht wa* f^ou^^y m)urcd. was klHttt as hs? rushed to warn other drnerv of rhe danger. 

Actions of this sisri are clearly m a class gpgrt: the hm><sm of thtx who perform them deservei 
all iHiT respect and admirauon but. equally ohuoiisly, ihey difTcr csMmnaU^ from fair n!a> 

IL THREATS TO FAIR PLAY AND RESPONSIBILITIES IN THIS CONNEXION 

THREATS TO AIR PLAY 

Dangers to imt play arise mamly fr»m the mfsdirection that sport «omctimc*^ lake* f*iday. 

i «n.<med as it is IW piilitaaJ. <drf»»ittgtcsl Of commefcial purposej., owing to i\s urcat popularity. 
4pt}f I IS m danger of Umng lU true character 

Inj^ead of bcmg g chivalrous content, ivf ftKmaiivi. value. ii hetomrs a mca*ilevi vtruggle m «»1tieh 
questi^^^if prestige. p<ipultf,ily and money override ail tether consukratHms. 

C'Jjauvmism. nat^onaJt^m. racialism and commercial micrcsis ihen ^piJil the whole spira of the game. 

The sports held degenerates into an arefla where the players are liable to tK guihy ot tlw woffi 
excesv^ :n their efforts to win, 

Spurred im hy the prospcci of mai*^fiai bcnctils pumiiwd lo ihcm. under pressure frt>m.eutlcd crowds 
whme feelm^'. run hi^h ^nd archy no means always m^idcfatcd h> the pre^s .ind t»ihcf media, players maf 
wdl be led to violate the rules of the g^nW. to cimtest m c\cn fltHii the relerec's authijruy. and' to regard 
Ihetr opptmenis as enemies to he destroyed f-inil play and brutality then become rifc. with tlie crowd's 
encouragement or panicipation and with the avtivc w lacn complicity of managers and coaches, who 
think they have niuhing to do excep< secure victtiry at any pncc. 

These appalling escc*^ are undt^btcdly due noi only to the serious departures from the true spint 
of sport referred to at<ive. but alto to the cu rent wave of violcovc alTecttng mdivHluiils of all ages in aU ^ 
countries ' 

Although they are. {uriunateiy. not yet the gewai rule, they are becomifig so ffcqucni. partfCularly 
m team games, that it ts well todeoounce them as foa'efuHy as possible 

The severest penalties should he imposed on players, sports leaders, and crowds thai tlout or break 
the rules nf the game and destroy fie spnii of spo« Bu% M is ev«t ntore necessary that widespread eflorta 
should be undertaken m tq^fi u $inm$ Ai>d information 



All ptHHjbte mtanii shmUH be usixi ti* make all viHing pcfypk ami 8*iuHs a^^arc (>f Ihr prohlfm imi 
(serv*a«le thvfli tti»i a is %itu( lo pfi'Mrrvc thv spirii i»f spitrismMnvhtp i>ih<ftttMr. sptHi. >*hivh ^houU 
iwmfdc tmn w«h an oaMn i>l pciicc 3t<d happifUfiiA, mjy wwii be or ajtg^ ^Umg th« dc&iiy pjdfi o! fowl play 

It muM nt all vo^s be saved trom iHin; 4ml ii mu%i he maUir tlcdf tu ail thai, mihwut f»i play ihc 
twly fmwd In**' i»f %pi>fl - «ip*»f< Itself will Mwocr or later be diHimed 

As Mr. Row Msheu. VJne^^oS t>ircv'{iw lieneral put il. after ddimng fair play M **the i4eal harmony 
Det^e^ {'orve *n4i justrce" "Il ts ihi> attitude t»! mtmi ^hnrh makc^ it ptmiNe fof *pi>ft. rc«namg the 
dangCTcHis tcmptaiiiiRs a«d exploit atuw to t^hivh u is all tix* often c»pt»cd for the purpti^ei of power, to 
fiukc ii« priceieii^ i;ofitribuit«<n U> iniernatttm^ii understanding" fintrodui-iory message ^o the **l>ec)ara 
tHin OR Sport** put tsui by (he Jnt^n4(}uniil Council Sport arrd Phym-ai If^ucation. October I^J 

RESPONSIBILmES / 

As an ideai of %uLh wtdctipfead MgnilUancc. fair play mu%l tKvCssarily find support nm twiy 
Among ail thtwc Lt^ncerncd with spwl bgi ai»4» umimg all thii>e rcsp<Ki%ibk U»r cdui'aium 

PlavcfH, fcavhers and parents, sp^^rts leodm. fefetccs, HpcctiiCtK?* and ^upp<»r!'^^, ihe p^cs>. radm. 
teievt^ioii and ihe puhlr^; mtihiiruie^s thus all have mmc r c»ponwhility tor primuitmg tmt play . 

/ 

Rgponylbfltik* of ihe piny eft and aUdetea / 

Ihc pltiycf> are m tin? i'ust tint- of thit>c fe^p«m^lhlr Un satcguarding ami pnrnnjfinK fair plav 
Il IS they «hf>. bv flit-tf K'fui%»nir, shtm that thc> appr^iatc their duiivs lo thcmseivcv, ii» iheir 
oppoficmtN. to ihr rcfcTPfs anit umpires, and lo the puWiv' 

^ S«^-re<pfCl> ^e hate stxn. implies unfailing hiWeMy. prol<Hif>d genefmtty t< feding an^Vbehavunir, 
rejCi'tton uMhe »dwM ;>l\rk!4»f y .11 any pncf. ititnleNty m viLttjry und equanimity in defeat. 

Rctpeei for the oppooeot is a lundammtal feature <>f the rules, both uTttren and unutitten At 
no time and m no uav shiHild the i»pp<ineni he ctm^dcred an enemy, eveii a threat He ^h^mld he 
fevitgm/cd as an indispensable partner in the pleasure of pUying. helping us. in fhcndiy compctitum, to 
in^fitve ityr o>^n sttindards thriiugh ',p*>rt 

hiir fair phy la have jis ti4li signihcance, u shtHild hi* v'tWsKiercd in the kOiitC'^l of vommuntcaiuMi 
10 the hroadcsi sense hett^ecn 4»pptmcn{s who, even in trombal spi>riii. wompcfe ni»i to destroy i»nc amMher 
but to ovcfcome ihcir Itimiation^ Suvh vitmmuniwaluMi nuy even, m Lerlain caseiv. to true Litinmu 
0i6n« and for thai rcawm the lt»\eT niav derive as muvh moral heiiefii as the wtnncr does from U>c iontesl. 

Rcspevt for others whwh ncvc*>jl4lcs giving of one's bc^i is undiHihtedJy iht highest trihulc that wan 
Ijc paid til on opp^meni 

In the last analysts, u i\ these subile. vompltt^v gjid gcn^ous tie^ hd^eef^ r.ftnipciitors ihsi give 
iport Its real meaning. ^ 

Rcspecl for tllc lunpke or refceev involves accepting ait his devtsHHis. 4hen against youi team or 
yourself, without rcvnminatKm and even vvithiHit any display of etntHkw. 

This unfailing acvcptance is. mcidcntaJly. the surest way of lessening in c\%n of iiiij^mg dem^wstra 
tkxis of hostility to the umpire or referee on the part ot^^^|Kf^^ri>*d. it is. therefore . one of the basn. 
c^inents id <^pon&ni?an»h^> ^ 

A scrupulous player may. ol ciHirsc. «*sk ih< umpire 10 tcJcs^ a dc«:isHtn ^fchen it appears unf^Uf 
tn the ttpponent. but any such request i^h<i«ld he made difvvrerfty enough m*t in thalienge the umpire's 
ftuthonty If he I'ectines lo change his dectsiim there is no aiternatfve hut In accept it Ihe gcnetiius 
impulse behind the request fitr a correcfum in the itp(Mtnen{\ favtmr shctuld degenerate fnttt a conspt 
ctM^ ditpute aboui the umpire's decisHin 

Tin MWpiri** amhotkf mau new be Wrfrtefed ,^ 

A dty inctmn may. however, he made be^neen the umpire's judgemeni and hjs «uihitruy His judge 
m^t. like anywe else'*. 1% of courv mH mfalliNe; but his authoruy »• written jnto the rules of fhe game 
and obi^VKe of the rule^ demands us acceptance. 

l^tly. rffpcci fSw tfcc pulrfk means that a player cannot appeal to the ainsd u* hdva htm up in 
worse fcldl. encourage it u> intervene. 

it ilio ivcmtttic« tccrptmg the ch«cfing and applause mod«nJy and. even mt?fe, not being upset 
by jeem or taunts or even by still stronger expre%su>ns of hosfiiiry 

TH«se are the piayer't respon&ibilfties. They owe it to sport, f'om vi^h^-h the> derive so much benefit 
Itfid so much plettiure, to be rukd always by the tpiht of fair play 

The captiifi of a team ha». from that pcnnt of vicvi^. a dual fc*pon»ib|litv. 



il 19 m^w gcn^rcilv accept ttifti phyftn;al cduv.Un^ and spiirt« pnnkkd that ditc avciHint » uk€n 

FhvMCMl cduvaiiiw aiHl spt»rt «fr samcihmg mi»fc ihan the mere irsming o1 the hcnJy The^ nislie 
an c^wntiol ccminhutKin. by thor 4mn special mcms. to the o^crati v^ork of alu«;9tHm o«ing lu 
peculiar ^Miuc^attacfimii to them the impact thcv ma> havci>n iHhef hrani^he^iil cdu^atKin 

Nkm thai the tmpiirtjuice tJ phy^tvaJ educaStiHi and sport i\ ihut (zencrally retiijuiucd. (t it vttii 
that an \hi3y( tcspm%\Hit fof «.\iu^atH^. m ^vrr^ ^.trcti; arnJ «t ail shiHihi make fult um ut tKe 

w^mdrrfvl (^^^ufiittes j^tn'tdcd hy vpitrt f<tf muuliling the 4:haracter of children ami yiH<tsg peppie. mA 
ihey lihimfd canMantiy keep in mind the dca that **fair play ts the ^ery cs^eiKe of ypctri". 

They have tn see thai the difTerent spom are pfi>pefiy uflderstoiid. tu explain thar purpoK^. lo (each 
the ftite^ and keep the «.-hiyreii in mmd of them, and to make me that the part ptayed b> the umpire or 
referee clenrty grasped and appreciated. 

Ihcy have u» avcu%tom y*>ung po^ie to plaving gameib m an aim*^^phcfe *^ htweMy and truth, to 
respevtmii aU the dccHuMi* ot the pctmmi in charge ot pla>. to «.ho»*mg WimMdcratum for theit *>ppiKiein«, 
to keeping their tempers under ct'^froi so as not io he (ed ini» wheaiing tir rough p)a>. and \o set thai 
thr> do ni^ think primarily of making ;i good performance or umntng, and fhat the> are ttracefui limners 
and go<»d lofim 

!k} kmg as kcNiofitneltcn keep ihe>e aim^ vonMantK m \te^. t)w> tn* able to make an 
elTevtive c^tiinhylion to ffte irammg 4>fihe kfnIJ's ^haf.ntcf and hiv MVuih/aiion ,i> ^^etJ .i\ (o rhe prepa 
ratum of future plaver% uhii Mill bch;ue Mith dignnv Hiere h nodot^ki taeUihH k b cm mImI 
pUyk^ add tlutf fair ptay bh^ 6« IwuM tlM^«^ iia pracfirf . 

Hut the trainmii there received ^tHild he u»eU^^ if m *efr v^ntnteravtcd hv «HhvT ^port% circle*, 
h t*» ohvum^ tha! atfaiealon b Ibc ootofKitool aactor have ihe >«tnH.' rtf>pimkit>i!ilie^ a» thoK m 
H:h4H«l^ towards the chfidren and young pct»pie in theif charge. 

Ihe varH>ui prt^^ufo to whtch t^'cy arc s«h)n^<d. erthcf mteniH»naiI> %tf timntcmnwall) . m cwNe 
qucnce of the ptatre gfven to ^p^*fi In kvat life sometfme^ rnako their ra^k Mtti m<»fc dithcult I h« ntrrdy 
&tre&^ the impt^^vance M their role. 

Partsu aa clw primary' edi»caiort abo tiairt primary rnpont^Ay 

^ith^iugh they have fewer opportunttte^ than the profes^tona! educat<>r% to teach fair play through its 
practice in\ the vport» grtnmd. they can nevenhele%4 make an invaiuaWe vontnhutKin to Ihe ti»mfmw tavk. 

In the first piKC. their duty t» to ineukate the pruwipJcs or which fair pla> iv based m their children, 
from the tim€ the^ tlrM be^m to play 

Secondly, they tdtoutd &et a gwid example. If they take part in a ^port. attend a >port^ events 
or comment on it. they &hou^ «et an eaample of faimets, objectivity. diwt^me, gcnefout* and equanonny. ' 

Lastly, they should citcouragc their children to "piay the game", draw th<»f attention to athktcs 
noted for their vponiman^ip. and ccnture uniportftmariltkc bchivKnir. cxpfamtng how iport woidd 
degenerate if thK were to become W7de«pfead 

in fhorr. they have to tare every opportunity of bnn|tn{( home to their chikiren the importance of 
fair pUy m sport and m hfe to which the ideaa of veif di&ciplmc and honour are fundamental. 

Although the parents* tnfluenca m this raped s% not concern rated, it ueadity burkli up, bdping fo 
develop gctod habits of thought and behaviour in the child and paving The wny kit the cffortv of prole* 
sKxiai teachm or secondmg them advanta^eou&ly 

To <tum up. with hfe long edw^aiion m mind. edui.'ator« fhoukl aSt work together 

But where ch*' icer irainmg k concerned, it ufualiy take« children vome time to aasimdate t^w kSeaa 
put before thm do they alway* have oppontmttm of ihowmg. by ihetr behaviour, huw dee^y 
they feci whit ihey have been 'aufht. 

The practice of &pon fumt»he« the most favtKirahje opportunity of &tarttng tht& work of education ai 
an eariy age m\h the be»i chance of tuccesi. vtnve the ethtca of the game can be almost conttamly 
^«ppiifid in any form of iport 
\> To aak young people to ^how a venie of vportftmanihip i% to offer them »omcihtng true that they can 
admire, a fine, gtenuine ideal in whKh they can bei^e 

'^TlltriipowJMhkiaQf ipoftatoiAsri 

Sp(ri9 leaders vhould aJvo appreviate that t'.e> have re^ponmbtlitiev, which are of a very ftpecial 
nature and often face them with awkward problem* 

Their lelileas Ijibours. sometime* mvoHing real sacrifice, their bdief m iptwt m which manj have 
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formcrty discmituiihftl iNsfmd^o th«r iffccinKi U%t \ht whlctcn ihcy tdvtwr ami em: >uf*nc. ihcif <k%o 
tai to tfKtf 4l«h* an«S ttifir %|vif u «t^*tiatiiiu« urtf lui* %kdl kmt«%it tu rci^uifc mhcr wt^nmcnt here ihtn 
fOf»y them thii tlncmd irihute 

8tu there t> anuher. ugi> . t^nle tu the pKture 

Thar fuUtfiANe etilhuwwni ff^ the ic«m ihey xo k« %om^imeK mikei them Oirget ch»i » 
ijwfti coAteit i» ftm RiHi foremtt^f ■ g«fw id he friaycrf uti a frt^lj fas«mg, and thgt wh»i maltert » rwc 
l« mveh to «nn Kui (he m«nnef («l ^tnnmit 

BccayH Ihey h«%i* $*h» ttii^i Imt >ifihi nf ihi% fegutremem ^iiul hii^e Iveti alfiiid ut iwvmii ihcir 
cwnpiten^ and efRcieficy judpod %<ile}y hy The numhcr ot defeat*, tir wint fc^Htfd^ f«r ihc »ihleie* of 
teatm far whi4:h «hey arc rejpimwNe, nuny m«iiiger» pre m d«t|Cf oi' failing m ihcir mo»i important 
Bior«} dutm. 

They m> hmger al»ay» tell Ihetr playcri -Obey fhe rulei. pUy faif and if, aft^>diHng your bcti, 
ypM low. we than om h<jld it againti yoti/ 1^ pUyert are nwfe lil^ety to be u^T -Fiay ai you \^t. 
go an cmi to »in and you wtl) he rein^arded a^ci^dingtv ** 

If kmkn were lo pcr%i%\ m ihu stittode. Ihry »<Hiid Hwef or lai» reduce iport lo a caric^ure of 
llsdf. They would dffitr<iy it* mtf ot1>k: ethtval tdeal and de^M it to the levd of a eomnwcial aOivity . 

And they would qitKldy lotc moKi ot their moral aushoniy. 



XM^OMMWet offcftNca aad vmplrai 

R^ardlcM of the type ol spt^ mwived. whether played hy leami or mdrndual*. and whether he 
be concerned wnh maior evcnu taking pSa4:e before large &o^d% of yp(%iator« or with rmnor flxfurei 
wWi only a few lupport^. the wmj^re or referee, more than anyorw die. <hoii^ do h» utmost to cntwe 
Ihal ihe come»tt under hi* control take place m a truly iponsmanlike atmo^jho-e. 

It n heca«ie the umpire m both the nearest wilMu of play and the Jg^it of the obser^awe of the 
nikl of the game that he has tht% vital part to play m vcurmg and promoting fasr play 

In fact hrt actkjn «houkJ no< be confined to the eontcw rtKlf Re ihouW c«abinh contact with all 
the poopte corH;«fn«d beforehand It if a great advantage if the referee can estabhih fhendiy rdattoni 
befwe the match with players, managers and coachc*. noi only to draw their attention to tertam vital 
fslcs bus« even more important, to create an atma»phtre of mutual iruis and even cooperation^ which 
be to everyone's tittnetit on the field 

Tha MMi aMaTt pmtmtmf, «a «i Wt tccMori Mkf, tenr • laMmti m tte 
fMltyariitiPMM. 

Impartiality, adf cnntrd. physical and moral courage, psychology, simpltcity and c^Kdialuy are as 
Qoccsairy to htm aa an understanding of the game, viga«nce« compeKttn and authonsy . 

With a ivord. a gesture or a took, he can calm ihe players, reestablish the conditions essential 
lor the satisfactory progress of the match, and remind all concented t^at they are « fact playing a game 

The match official's qualities of character thus have an enormotis uilTueocc on the equanimity of the 
comettam s, and the way he displays them both before and durmg the match is one of the mott potent 
DKtors in catabbahtng an atmosph^e conducive fo fair play. 

It cannot be rep«^ed foo oaen that puNtc oiithorMs <stn wonstituie a noajor danger to sport 

Sport as a spectacle must, of course, involve a crowd parltcipatdig md suppofting the players, hvt* 
il my often build» up etwitement and pressure 

When such reactions ortginaie in local patrioit%m. nai^ali^m or faciataiTV fhcy may iead to the 
sMprn cacfsses and completely spot! an event hy generating a chmaie of vHtlence astd haired. 

Even when it docs nm take such an eiireme form, micrvemioo by the spect ators and .uppcirtert 
Of eacl^ side may siin esert unwarramable pressure on the athletes, who are spumd on to wm at alt 
coats; on managers and coaches, who are eniiiHiragrd to (ahe devt^ionv ptca^ng *c the crowd* and tnt ihc 
miQCh officials, whose strength of chari^fer and judgement are ir»ed lo the timit 

\^1ien fanatk'ism unleaMsJ. %p<mi ts m it% u^l»f«bi And in iIik wa*. M\ uni often, ala^. the nohle 
kigal of <port creating N>nds of friend ^htp ami umimg individuals and pc<»ptes crumbles mtodusf 

If anything et!ecti« • to he ikK\c to prrv«tt thcK esctssct hy means other than mere ceowfc, we 
must took mto what is invdved m the crowd's hchavKiur Behind it he a var«iy of motwatiooal 
p r o n ^ i n gs, such as the need of individuals or groups for eiiertorutatiGn m pubhc. hero worship, local or 
• natkmal patriocism. total idcntt^cation of the spectaim with an athlete from Che same tovidt. region, nation* 
or race, the sense of csceilmg at linle cost through the pfowes* of the cham^s««. a fcdiog <rf getting 
ono*ft own back for the injustice and banality of hfe. etc. 

This cstremdy comples arwl v^.ted range of cmotums mv<»{ves Ihe beft i^.i the worw m m«t 
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All ih<*< fActcrs musl th<rcfor€ be ukw into kwcwjui %ihc« tttonptmg la change «id im^w^ cro«d 



ft » much mrt imp^nm fof thj» fHtfpn*e l« m»U pec^e ufuUtuv^ wtiai *poft«n«»hip shouU 
br lhan if > It? neuual*/c ihc frdiniti <^ H»cvt»ior% and %tfp{Hvt?rs 

!n tm, cfUhuiMntic suppoft f<» a cJyb or a n«ton»l <c«m i% tua inmwil <o lb« %^ of ^KK1 but* 
on the contrary* part ami pared of H »^ iu life, so long ju a takcb ihe poMtivT form orchccnng* fins^ 
ami the i*«nn^ of cmot^wf. 

U u only when U takc» fh< dangerous n^tifvf form of boofng ihc opponent or iht refdee or ump^ , 
showing fc^emmcnl or anfcr, cggiftg players on lo violence and c^«n mduigmg « ctear «as of «foksic« 
lhai «t becomes thi^ri^hly dcplorab». 

Byl to cwt *port off from the pcopk in *ho»$ affcctums it is rooted smjuM be lo detract from itl 
csscfftiai rote and make tt artdicisl. 1{ couid nm thw fuifll rt« unimud moral musi^). If we betieve m ibe 
vinytf* of sport. 11 cantHH he restricted to a fc* mrtniet, a few coljghtcnaJ followWi. but mm be mftde 
available to the masses by meant of tpons education. I 

A cntwd made up of fwpte edui;a{ed in this *ay from an early age know* rcfp«ci» ibc mMm 
and unwmten rules of the game and is ifwrefore ob^n^ and fair mmdod. even wbin Ui embuwasm ntt^ 
to focr pitch, I 

On the other hand, the *^mi type of cr^wd coniNts of people for whtmi *portl i» merdy vomethin$ 
entemai. which it»y hav« eoi a^atrntUiod or undeniiHNl. fumtibmg i pretext for giving frt« to tbcir 
lowest inMmcift \ 

Uke the aihkte who pUy)» fair in all cif umttgnee^, H)ccta£or% and i upportcrs roust "love the game 
nhove the pn/e**. 1 

RcapOMM)tkt(^(hcprefi^riidtoaMliaki4ftloii \ 

Pres». *ad»o and tete^iuon aho have very great re&pQfmb(tttre& tn ihss matter, ptfttcutarly as tbair 
influence ti so estentive ar^ thnr audienct so targe, smce they make their way mio mdii^ns of bomet; 
m many caM. ihctr v^ston of events is prescmad as tbr «dy one possbSe; and as cb« people m tbt 

fcvetving end do Rirt al^ayv hiive a vufficteniiy weli de^el.^^wi crttica! venve to f»irm their o*-n opiniOnt, 

JiHiffiiiltvIs ^t4»utJ therefore be Uefily a« *ire of their role MS educators M the puHic at large 

A^ i\ iH. mjn^ ni:«^p4pcT 4fitv:(c^ Of roditi 4>r li'icMMon comtttcntaf jc-. h) tiictr emfe^l> vehement 
lone, do rHitlnng to heip m towermg tension, MiU less in dcvet^tp^ng a vpoflsmaftltke spirit . 

This \s no do«bi because fa*r pUy doc* not "pay" ^o well a critKivm and potemu^ or. m other 
words, has Im p^^pular appeal. 

f air play, hkc anv ishcr * rtuc dtic. niH "take" very well with the pre»cntday pw^ih.- at inrgc, 
which IS l4mdcf 4>! thciip scnsaium th4n ol dci-cni feeltug \ 

It ckCR pri^voke* mirth in some joumaiiftts. wh4» regard tt only an ouidatoJ rd»c o< tht chivalrous 
icntimentv of a byjtone age \ 

And yet it is just because the idea of victory ai any prwe ha% takot ht>ld s^ <>ar ci.P '^tkm that tbf 
time has i?ome to rjghi the hctm if wt wiHild avind shipwresk \ 

The j<H<rnalisu ^hv do so much lo mouUi public opmion thus have m^atise dutte* m this respect, 
which they must tmm seek to ev*de \ 

Admittedly, their is niH always eavy There are time% wbcn the new% require* them, fot csamf^ 
at spiHis evcm* lakmg place at^oad. lo reptwi the reactions of a partisan cro^nJ or obvKHivIV Nassed 
ruimgv by a match oftitiai. I sen a %ery objective docrtptuw of the fact* nwy awiie Ibc publk lo pay 
baci the fiHcign team in fti own eoin when it comes for the retttm mstch. f \ 

In the same amne^KW. Itse radn* or tdesiMiin commentancs. particylariy when referring to the 
umpire** dcciM<^s, may, unle^* sulRciem calm iuvd moderation arc cucrciwd, prompt heated am^dangr 
rouv reactifms on the part of public opinion. 1 ^ 

Thti cquniiy true ior ncw^pa^r s tnr% and publ(vher%. whofiC ctwiduct is all tOi^ often g«^OT«d 
by overriding finantial citnskleratjons ! 

tt i» thun clear that there ts a problem #> regards the trainmp of joumaiiMs, who know httlr pf fair 
; ptgy. or'irveft deride the notron of t. I 

This problem shiHild be ta. kted sjmuttaneously at whooit trainmg /oumaJiit^ for thor pfofebsiat, 
at further training fcntre^. m eduonai tifficcs. pr ofe^snmal asvociatmns and trade unions. I 

Sports svrilerk ami commem«i4i#s should have ail ibctr rcipan«biUiics made clear to them W iH 
|h^« leveH 
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Ow? pu^ iui&srtf^ h*v« recognixfid thu can m«k« an impauflt ccwuibtttian to 
• fe i ctto , ibey if« in d4^$? bound ty proimxe f«tr play. 

Il ^ U«jr di^y, hecaai* prtv^f imttvi^ati an^ 
«r iiictef . dqwkk a t an ^ imlJii<; ««aHsrtUc» (uichm, eaiH?ators of aP f ypci» *poni orgaftkatidm, etc.), 
«aaiwl pn»aoc« fair play wftft iN fullcn c*rt«oiy of micim itnk» tt tyis olBdai suppcst ffora ihow 

_ ' ft is e^miaJ for ihc prcstfrvatkw of fmr j^iy, ind coiuc^ucfilly t& the Aaure ol ^port. ihai naiwmi^ 
Md im«m»tional n»ms<s fhtnjd noi be cuplotted for chtevmirtic or niaionaJi^ic ends* that p«ipk 
ibookS 6c encouf^ to take part at kpoft aa wdl ai lo wM, atKl that spofUmaJiltip ihoukJ be pmcd 

fl is this reo^&itkxi of ih« unimtal hwman value of ^wtsmanih^p ih« produces the fcriin^ that ii 
if IMV impofUitt £w alhScSfsi bj^ofigmg » 

The lOticu^ of ttK public tut^orttici n all tne more dectiive m thcs a pSayi a large pan in ddfnmg 
ipom cthkt ami, for $006 at iU, ilTecU the anitode of parnits , tcacheri. sports teadm. athtacs, 
MS the newt itMdia. For iha reason, the importani^ of fair play ihoukl be omoaUy rec^^ 
IjQbfe atslbodtiei. Otl)er«wspmmiy<^vMktlicft«Kinsmtteadoftmi^ 

Bus. if It u» be ^Ti'Knp^iScU clk^uke. th»?» e^KriiN*! rtH»ral %uppon ^tHiukl N? * wnii»r%«J by tftv* u*e of 
••^arn mafcrial re^iurvc* j^ad.i.^le Sthes Us rf*vMiincc to Nxi^e^ ^inMnjj !»« i^ftm^Mv Uw pi.m i;>f tt% 
wmn *ake, by tirm ami precii^c muruirtiom t«> all thiHc Mh^t^e wtvfc con^ Utrcviiy umicr thv ^ijite. by 
l^ropa^toda through the powerful audut v(ut<il media of r«dio and tckvi^Kw, the >»hole poj^UiKKi. afW 
apedany schootehildrcfi. artivermy siudcm*. parents tcachm. aiNtoa, manager * anU &poctator« shouW 
teoKouragcd to r^;ar4 »pon and (mt pta> a& mftcparablc. 



m ~ ACTION TO PROMOTE FAIR PLAY 

When, in the last «;mtufy» l-'ngh«H cdvciitionfMs rcdiwovercd ^pori »*h(ch viH*n to ho:umv m> 
IVSPMiaf throoghotii the tkorUI, (he fdea that it sh«niU be pigyed m a ceftgm kptrit ^jtv already tmphwif 
^Rit^aod the cipre^i^ooi^ "f«if play", "playmg the game", vame oalurafty mto 

Smec that, «portimin»fiip hg% hcen enii^lied b> man) talented ^nier^. ^rnS m«H{ paritwlariy by 
.jWerre dc Coubmm, i*^o ck^y asuKiaied homnif , tatme^*, fcvp«i fW t^hers and ^! reipect all the 
^iagredieniik of fair play -«i{Sh the practK^e pf :ip<trt. 

fke '*EHil 4i OoctriM dii Span ' of iHt HaM Comlci 4c» Sports ( tVM I 

^4en- ah^i^tcn years ftg<». the t rench public authiw-itji*^ \et mi it* gi^r sp*w^i rtii- piawc ^ shiiwM 
liave in the 11^ t^' man and (he natK^n. the> tdt the need Un a vtud> m the xha^y of ^)on. mmg it)i 
i.fcUure^ mid amt^ ^ / 

the ipirit m which ^pon vhiHiUl be pur-ucd tn pvtJVuUf, »n defenng sp«>it nscW m staled an *i pnnij^i^f 
that' "If th<% aciiuty m\^^%c^ k»»mpcltiMfn, li musi tl»s?n jIujv^ he neffijfnietl m Hp?m sp*tfi«m.m^hp 
>^ltoe«anbi;mstTi»HK>n withijui ih^fdcaiM iwr pl^y ^ 

Ikt "DeclarafiM pm Sport** of tkt faMefnaOoisal Coundl of Spon and PHyfieal F4«caikNi 

Shortly ait^^anis. ihe (ntcmatfonal i'nunctl «>! Spon and Fhysttfai l^duCiitMm Ui'SPf > v^h^h h^s 
n f p p nmlt a t ivc siatuii with Unetco pubitkbed 11 Devl^iration on !iptirt The preamble to thu IH^fftfatton 
;i(|iloCes the dcflmtkiw of ^wrt as set forth m the ♦•^^Mi de Di>ctfine" and Ufcs^ the m^portamre of fair 
ffa^ ^ diHermi chapters desSing with vtHirt m vchoo^. leisure (tme ^port and champKmship spoft. 

to bts iOirodttCtioO \c iht% pamphlet. thetRt Hon Phihp >'oet Baker, ^mner of ihe Sahel Peace 
f^e. poim« iHit that *'li«if plav tl^ e«»em:e. the tine qim nm* an\ c^tme i»i s^^^ f^^t »s wnnhv of 
.Ibaoanw. It 1% us 4rv\cnn,t| hi ptofc^v^uiM! a» tn am^ifi ^ %piiff '* 

The prefatory mei^vage hv Mr Rene Mahe - (iener^ of t ne^o. alM> sire%i»e% ihi. »fnp(»r 

IMcecrffasf pUy "which iuve« tt% hum^tn ^ualit> V / 

^MimiliOMl Co wiw i ci i i for tJM Pktre dr Confacatla Fair Ptay Tropiiias awd NaOoiwi Comwilf ti i 

• * The iM^raa^OMl C^ w ni itii wav ^ wp m f<w.' ;mniiy hy the fmemafKmiiJ Sp*mmg f^ess Asw 
tiakmamilCSPF. 



Smce then, uith the unquaJi^«vi support at \Jne$co and constant Mp from the tuu founding orgt 
mzations. thi» Committee fito^JUrsucd its efforts to preserve and promoie fair play. b> making annual 
awanis to athletes or teamfi that have shown outstandtng spiHisinan&hip. These av^ard!^ are na, n &houtd 
be emphawfcd. An end in themsctvc«v. but a means of drawing the .itteniion of the sports world and pcopfe 
m general to the need to protect and promote fatt plav. The> ai^ Unhg to the niMice ot the )*oung« 
example! that they might well follow. 

It w2*, with this m mmd ih.it the "Comrte Hranvjux pour le Katr Plav" amonp others wa^ set up. with 
the CO operaiKm of all the bodies concerned, and m particular the Utikyi Sjrt)dtc«k do ImmSitca 
SpoftSfii* 

The actkxu for which awards h«ve been made hy the tnternattonat Committee and the Nittcnti . 
Committees, described on pages 4 7. were chosen because they met the cntcna ^^et forth in the analyita 
of the idea of fair play (see pagers { to 4 }. hut also bcc&use they ^ORttod tfie coodkkxtt Oated bekmt 

it) they were performed by people takmg part in a sport governed bs rules and under the authority 
of an o(8ei«l boAf (usually a spom federation): 

<b) a$ a general rule, a mmeh official w as present 

tc) they were not isolated gestures, but fvtre id toping witi^ the ntiHif attkudr of cHose wiio t ur to rwid 
(hoR on (te iporta grotind; 

id) (bey Mr«i»8ff«wkhtitoiapenom*9eo(r«lbfihjnkmrkiQc^^ 

CONCLUSION 

F«ir ptay Sa thm ttvly the ctKiice of tpofi 

It n tn I'aci ihe ^pCLtai attftbuie ot *pt"» thai ^undanu'ni.il vjrt*ic x\\ Uir piav is mKtrrcnt jn u. 
practice fasr play m tiaiiy life ui s.iusfy our vonscjcnces hut practise Jt m \p<irt fvtr another 
reason too. far the good and tor the prcservatK^n of*ptm ttself. 

To practtf* fair play is at one ^nd the s'^me time to devote oneself to the sport of one's choice and 
to one** highes; conceptron of it. It lis to set the game above the pn?e. And while ihe^e »s litife doubc that 
man ts not naturally predisposed to fair play, sport provides an excellent mean% of acquiring and deve- 
lop*ng such a pfediipositwn, tt furnu.hes an tdeal opportunity for learning this virtue which. as tt devclopf^ 
can inftuence behawour m everyday life. 

Since it has. hy fundameniai delimtton. f uies governing what mj> and may not be dtwc. s^pon, and the 
foondatron of fair play on which it rests, c^n be the me%ns of fostering upright behaviour m the individual, 
to the benefit of society as a ^^-hoie 

Infinite care must he taken to ensure that fair play, sport's most valuable a.*^, is never left aside* 
and that the unavoidable -and indeed destrabfe-ttes b«vi.^een sport and the outside world never sap the 
vital principle of fair play from which its strength dmves. 

Uke all mans activities, sport is threatened by the undue tmp^mance th<tt contemporary society 
attaches increasingly to success, regardless of the means u\ed to att,iin it 

Players, sports leaders, spectators and supporters cannot, ot course, be blamed ftn wishing to win: 
but their atmude is open to the strongest criticism when they forget that victory must not he won at 
any price. 

A ta$k of cardinal importance lies before us all to preserve for the modem world this great aasct of 
fair play and, through it. spoft m general. And. through sport, to help man. not only to secure h\s phyatcal 
and moral advancement, but perhaps also to save hts soul- 
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